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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of 
Articles will shortly be commenced in the SPECI'ATOR, containing the 
history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 
the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with ‘* The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
district visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such a district, and so do the Eastern Counties, or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, cach having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Qe 
ERY little that is either official or authentic oozes out concern- 
ing the negotiations between France, Prussia, and Austria for 
the restoration of peace in Europe, but the intrinsic probabilities 
of the case, strengthened by the line actually adopted in the papers 
which are known to represent the Prussian and French Govern- 
ments, show pretty clearly what France and Prussia are at present 
looking to as the solution they would prefer. France is exceedingly 
anxious to trisect Germany,—to give Prussia the Elbe Duchies, 
and Hanover, and Brunswick, but to provide a group of strongly 
federated mid-German States, including Bavaria, Saxony, Weimar, 
Hesse Cassel, and others, as @ non-conducting medium between 
the great North German power and Austria, and to save Austria 
as a South German power. On the other hand Prussia, though 
not apparently at present immoderate in her views, or at all 
inclined to demand as yet the political unity of Germany, is pro- 
bably immovable in her resolve to absorb Saxony and Hesse 
Cassel, as well as the Elbe Duchies and Hanover, and anxious 
to exclude Austria altogether from Germany and retain the ex- 
clusive military and naval command of the new Bund, in which 
all the States except those which she herself has eaten up and the 
German possessions of Austria would be represented. But besides 
France and Prussia there is another great, though as yet much 
vaguer power, to account with—ihe democratic national passion 
for complete German unity; and how far that may gain in 
force, and push Prussia into daily enlarging demands, no one can 
yet say. Probably the Emperor of the French knows as well as 
any one that any premature opposition from him is the one condi- 
tion certain to invest this huge but as yet inorganic force with a 
terrible political vitality. 











It was believed in the beginning of the week that the Emperor 
Napoleon, when proposing negotiations, intended, if his proposals 
were rejected, to intervene by force of arms. This statement in- 
deed was distinctly made at Vienna, and the news of Cialdini’s 
advance into Venetia created a kind of panic in Paris. A French 
fleet has sailed for the Adriatic, and it is still doubtful whether 
Napoleon may not strike in to preserve the city of Venice until 
an armistice has been concluded. Looking, however, to the obvious 
determination of the Prussians, the danger of consolidating 
Germany by rousing the national hatred of the foreigner, and the 
awe felt by the French soldiery of the breech-loader—an awe 
which the Moniteur de l Armée vainly endeavours to dissipate—it is 
not, we think, probable that the Emperor of the French will strike 
in at once. He will, if Prussia is moderate, rather endeavour to 
bring the other neutral powers into line, and only fight in the 
last resort, after his armaments have been completed. Fight at 
last he probably will, for his prestige is seriously lowered, but not 


We were wrong in supposing last week that Mr. Henley would 
be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. ‘That office is accepted 
by the Earl of Devon. Mr. Brewster is made Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, a good and popular appointment, which is, however, a 
disappointment to Mr. Whiteside, who only gets the Chief Jus- 
ticeship vacated by Chief Justice Lefroy. The new Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade is Mr. S. Cave, of West Indian 
connections; the Vice-President of the Council of Education, 
Mr. Corry; Mr. G. W. Hunt, the leader of the cattleowners’ 
phalanx, is the new Financial Secretary to the Treasury ; Lord 
Belmore is Under Secretary for the Home Department; Mr. 
Adderley for the Colonies; Mr. E. Egerton for Foreign Affairs ; 
Lord Longford for War ; and Sir J. Fergusson for India; so that 
both Secretary and Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and for 
India are in the House of Commons. As regards foreign affairs, 
the Prime Minister of course being himself in the House of Lords, 
there will be no difficulty. Lord Henry Lennox is the new 
Secretary to the Admiralty. 


Lord Derby made his expected statement on Monday in a speech 
which, as we have elsewhere shown, was marked by unusual want 
of vigour. He admitted that he had offered office to Lord Claren- 
don, the Duke of Somerset, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
would have offered it to Mr. Lowe, if there had been any chance 
of his accepting it, and was most anxious to show that his offers 
did not involve a coalition. He expressed, rather too fully, his 
own indifference to office, ‘‘ wigged” his followers mildly for their 
greediness for place, asserted the existence of the Conservative 
party to be essential to good government, declared that his party, 
being rich, were anxious for peace—as if wealth had restrained 
the Southern planters—would not refuse to bring in a Reform 
Bill in “some future session,” if he saw his way to support from 
both sides of the House, praised Mr. Gathorne Hardy, thought 
Ireland should be governed more directly by its gentry, and 
hoped ‘‘ to preserve the balance of our constitutional system,—a 
monarchy limited, an aristocracy tempered, a House of Commons 
not too democratic”—a hope which all parties entertain and none 
explain precisely alike. The speech suggests strongly that Lord 
Derby is sacrificing himself for his followers somewhat against 
his will, and not altogether in accordance with his convictions. At 
least he regretted a resignation which ought, if he believed in him- 
self, to have been a blessing. 


Lord Stanley made a frank, manly, and thinking speech to his 
constituents at King’s Lynn, on Wednesday, on the foreign-policy 
elements of which we have spoken at some length elsewhere. He 
denied positively that his unexpected motion a few weeks ago to 
take the clauses of the Reform Billrelative to the distribution of seats 
before the clauses relative to the franchise, was meant in any way 
as a surprise. And it is evident that he at least had no intention 
of this sort, for he is quite right in saying, ‘* Whatever may have 
been the defects of my political life, I do not think that any one 
has ever charged me with being led into an extreme course by an 
exaggerated feeling of partizanship.” Lord Stanley was compli- 
mentary to Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ I have always spoken, and always 
shall speak of him, with that respect which is due to splendid ability 
and eloquence seldom surpassed in Parliament,” —but still, as 
leader of the House of Commons ‘he did not seem to be altogether 
fortunate.” Especially Mr. Gladstone showed a distrust of his own 
influence with the House, a mistake which we do not doubt Lord 
Stanley will not be likely to*imitate, for with his sound and sober 
judgment he has a good deal of the most dangerous alloy such a 
judgment can have—vanity with regard to that sound and sober 
judgment, such as a woman feels in a pretty face or a man in fine 
horsemanship. 


General Peel has ordered 60,000 more breech-loaders in ad lition 
to the 40,000 ordered by Lord Hartington and Earl de Grey. 
That is energetic, provided the order is obeyed, but it is said that 
a rifle much better than the Snider rifle has been offered to 





Government —a rifle invented by Mr. Gale. Surely that assertion 


this year—not till Belgium is in some way involved in the quarrel. | could be tested in three or four days’ practice by any committee of 
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officers from Wimbledon, and the argument about price is sicken- 
ing. We are spending fifteen millions a year:upon the army, and 
then the bureaus are agitated because we spend a milliononce for 
all to make that army eflicient. Let General Pecl take the million, 
if necessary, which was to have gone to the National Debt, but let 
him get the work done, done quickly and done well, and the 
country will support him. We will not guarantee his head if 
the Guards are swept away for want of breech-loaders. 

General Peel addressed his constituents at [Iuntingdon on 
Wednesday in a very hearty and good-natured speech. His 
main point was an announcement that he had increased Lord 
Hartington’s order for breech-loaclers from 40,000 to 100,000, and 


| bury their heads in the sand as deep as they can. 


| 
vast masses of property which he has remitted to England, and 
° ° ree ° . . ’ 
provide ‘the needful pensions. The victims died to maintain his 
family pretensions against the interests of mankind and of Ger- 
many, Jet ‘hin compensate those who suffer by their deaths It 
! . . . S 
| Will be well to let these petty diplomatists know at once that, 
whether England sympathizss or not with Pruasia, she has no pity 
to spire for the Princelings, or for those who uphold their noxious 
| rule. 
The Generals of the Austrian aad Italian armies are exhibiting 
. : ar +4: , ‘ rey 7 
| on one point the habitual imbecility of old Generals. ‘They afeet 
| to think publicity dangerous because they dread criticism, pro- 
rate ‘ 
| hibit newspaper correspondence, seize telegrams, open letters, and 
Consequently 


invited tenders for them from private firms; but he made several | cat Seite : 
the different divisions of the army know nothing of each others’ 


others. He denied being an ultra-Tory, having been a member of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, and having supported his friend steadily | 
up to the hour of his death, and ‘agreed with him in every one 
of his political opinions.” He excused Lord Derby’s attempt to 
govern with a minority by a very fair joke, declaring that Sir 
Robert Peel once took power with a majority of 90 only to be 
driven from the helm, and that the majority obtained by Lord Pal- 
merston when he dissolved on the lorcha affair soon after drove him 
from power; there was danger in large majorities, “a danger to 
which the Government of Lord Derby is not at this moment 
exposed.” There is not an ill-natured or captious sentence in the 
whole speech, and though gool-nature will not make a War 
Minister, we do not wonder that Huntingdon has returned General 
Peel for thirty-five years. 








Sir John Pakington was re-elected for Droitwich on Wednesday 
without opposition, Droitwich not having forgotten how its repre- 
sentative once tried to give it a monopoly of the Indian salt sup- 
ply, by releasing its salt from the duty imposed on the native manu- 
facture. His speech was of little interest, but we gather from it 
that the new First Lord thinks our ships and marine artillery still 
in a state of transition, and is in favour of building turreted ships 
armed with enormous guns for coast defence, and improved War- 
riors for foreign service,—not perhaps an irrational plan. He 
denied that he aspired to the Peerage, but he praised Mr. Corbet, 
the gentleman who will represent Droitwich at the next vacancy, 
in a way which suggests that though he does not want a peerage 
now, he would like one when he is next turned out of office, which 


is natural enough. 





Mr. Disraeli was of course returned on Friday without opposi- 
tion, and made in paymeat to his constituents rather a spread- 
eagle spzech. England adopted the policy of non-intervention 
not because she was weak, but because she had grown beyond the 
position of a ‘mere European power ;” the Reform Bill of 1832 
was mainly devised by Lord Derby, and ‘ was entirely carried by 
his energy ;” he held himself fres not to deal with Reform next 
year, and ‘did not see any downcast faces in consequence of that 
statement ;” he held ‘that the business of the Tory party was 
support the Constitution in Church and State.” In short, the 
Tory platitudes were very well said by a man who believes in 


himself, but not in them. 





Only one member of the new Goverament has as yet been 
beaten on the hustings, Mr. Patton, the Scotch Advocate-General, 
who has lost Bridgwater to a Mr, Vanderbyl, an Australian, we 
believe, of Datch extraction, who once contested Yarmouth, but 
was unseated for bribery. Ile is a sound vote, we suppose, but 
we detest this system of sending Ministers chosen by Parliament, | 
or at all events accepted by Parliament, back to petty consti- 
Why should Bridgwater be able to veto Lord Derby's 





tucncies. 
selection fur the government of Scotland ? 

General Cialdini has crossed the Po and oceupied Rovigo with- 
out opposition. The Austrians were withdrawing from Venetia, 
only leaving a garrison in the fortresses. (raribaldi’s volunteers 
made an attack on 6th July (yesterday week), on a position in 
Borgoforte, near Lake Idro, and were repulsed with some loss, 
talked of as very great by the Austrians, and very small by the 
Italian accounts. They renewed the attack, however, on the 
10th July (Tuesday), and were apparently successful. 


Chief Baron Pollock retires in favour of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, after 


a long and able judicial career. 

The Consul-General for Hanover appeals to the people of Great 
sritain to subscribe in aid of the families of the Hanoverians killed | 
We trust that not a/ 





in the late battles against Prussian troops. 
penny will be so subseribed. If any such families are in want, let 
ius King, whose obstinate vanity produced the slaughter, 


. 


er, sell the} evil is, not that we take old men for genera 


proceedings, wild reports get among the Italians, the Austrian 
soldiery believe their own Generals are selling them, the smallest 
disaster is magnified into a rout, and the public, instead of helping, 
is stupefied or hostile. Of course it is needful that plans should 
be occasionally concealed, but to suppress facts after they have 
occurred is only to exaggerate misfortune and diminish the im- 
pression of victory. Italy in particular should wage war as a 
revolutionary power, adhere strictly to truth, and let everybody 
tell it who can. Dr. Russell's description of Bull Run brought a 
hundred thousand men into the ranks resolved to redeem the 
Northern fame. One expects officers out of England to hate the 
press, but their masters are supposed to be statesmen. 


The Jamaica Committee had a stirring sitting on Monday, to 
discuss Mr. C. Buxton’s letter resigning the chairmanship, and 
condemning the prosecution of Mr. Eyre by the Committee for 
murder, Mr. Buxton defended himself on the ground we ex- 
plained last week, that he thought such a prosecution would 
turn public feeling in favour of Mr. Eyre, and make a martyr of 
him. Mr. Bright said that he felt towards Mr. Buxton much as a 
friend of his had felt towards an Indian sportsman among his ac- 
quaintance. He said “he should not like to go out tiger hunt- 
ing with so and so, for if anything happened I am sure he 
would leave me to the tiger.” “ Mr. Buxton had freely lent them 
his purse and led them on to this point, and when they came to 
that point, which was the only one at which they could do any 
good, he backel out and left them all in the lurch.” Mrs. Gordon 
had also embarrassed the committee by refusing to prosecute, on 
the ground that her husband would not have approved of any- 
thing vindictive. ‘The worst of the intended prosecution is that 
though Mr. Eyre’s crime is legally murder, because he caused Mr. 
Gordon’s death by an illegal act, it is no more morally murder 
than the act of a burglar, who accidentally kills the owner of the 
house he attacks in defending himself against him. Mr. Eyre 
should be prosecuted and punished, but scarcely for murder, unless 
by Mrs. Gordon herself. The Committee will not now, we think, 
effect much, though Mr. J. S. Mill gallantly takes Mr. Buxton’s 
place. But no right-thinking man will be content without a 
judicial condemnation and punishment of Mr. Eyre, to serve as a 
lesson for future governors. 


The victory on the Bistritz has been followed by a forward 
movement of the Prussian army. ‘The main body is now in 
Moravia, threatening the Austrians at Olmutz by a direct advance 
in that quarter with the army of the Crown Prince, by flank 
movements on Briinn and Tglau with the armies of Prince Charles 
and Herwarth yon Bittenfeld. ‘This combination ought to secure 
the prompt retreat of the Austrians on Vienna. Prague has been 
occupied, a measure necessary, if for nothing else, to give the 
Prussians free railway communication with Saxony. In south- 
western Germany the Bavarians have been beaten in detail, and 
the Prussians are pushing rapidly down upon the line of the Main 
and Frankfort. The Bavarians say they will make a stand on the 
Main, and we hope they will, as the dispersion of the Bavarian 
army will facilitate the dualism of Germany. 


Every war raises a discussion as to the value of old Generals. 
Sir E. Cust writes to the Times to advise that no general over 
fifty should ever be put in command of an army, observing that 
Napoleon and Wellington sheathed their swords at forty-five. 
Major-General Walpole retorts that to reject a good general 

ecause he is old is as absurd as to choose a bad one because he 
is young, and instances Marlborough, who was fifty years old in 
his first campaign as commander-ia-chief. ‘Turenne won victories 
after sixty, and Eugine of Savoy defendéd Belgrade when more 

ust, no very 


than fifty. Tlistory is slightly in favour of Sir KE. Cus 


| great conqueror having commenced his career late; but the main 


rals, but that we never 
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let a young man rise to that rank. Take an old man, by all means, 
if he seems ablest, but let a few men of thirty learn how to com- 
mand a division in the field. As the British Army is now consti- 
tuted, a young commander-in-chief is as impossible as a young 
premier. We have not even the Continental chance, that a young 
prince may be a most able leader. 





The attempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph is being renewed, | 
and the Irish end has, as usual, been safely secured. ‘The success | 
or failure of this, the third attempt, will be known within the 
month. 

A correspondent of the 7imes informs the public that Ear! | 
Russell was requested to grant a pension vut of this year’s allow- | 
ance to Mrs. Thomson, widow of Dr. R. D. Thomson. This | 
gentleman had for years analyzed the water supplied by the | 
metropolitan companies gratuitously, to the great advantage of 
the public and loss of his own time. Lord Palmerston promised a 
pension, and Earl Russell was warned of the promise, but did not 
fulfil it. The writer suggests that Earl Russell had a pleasure in 
disregarding Lord Palmerston’s wishes, but had he looked at the 
pension list he might have found another explanation. Only 
1,200/. are allowed to be granted in any one year in acknowledg- 
ment of such services, and of this sum 150/. has this year been 
granted to Lady Phipps, widow of Sir Constantine Phipps, late 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, who must have saved the Royal family 
scores of thousands of pounds. Thrift is a virtue which becomes 
constitutional kings, but then it must be thrift of the national 
money ? 

At the Mansion House yesterday week Mr. Disraeli was almost 
weakly affectionate to Mr. Gladstone. He asked leave to call him 
his “right honourable friend,” which Mr. Gladstone conceded 
with great grace, and without any of that visible distortion of 
countenance which usually betrays even the best taker of physic. 
If we remember rightly, it is not the first time Mr. Disraeli has 
called Mr. Gladstone his right honourable friend. Did he not 
some years ago, in the House of Commons, in replying to Mr. 
Gladstone, and making some rather damaging quotations from 
Hansard, speak of him by a slip of the tongue in the 
same terms,—a slip which Lord Palmerston made use of, 
with his usual skill, when Mr. Disraeli sat down, by remark- 
ing, amidst much laughter, that it was obviously not worth 
while to take up the time of the House in replying to verbal 
criticisms made in so very friendly a spirit by the right honour- 
able gentleman the leader of Opposition, that he had not even 
affected to conceal that they were at bottom amicable, and not 
hostile, towards his right honourable friend near him? That story 
just illustrates the difference between Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Palmerston as leaders of the Liberal party. Lord Palmerston 
laughingly seized the ‘right honourable friend’ as an occasion for 
turning the laugh against Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone took it ex 
grand scrieux as a sign of grace in the leader of Opposition, and 
probably took his conscience smartly to task when he got home for 
that rebellion of the carnal man within him against the kiss of 
peace from hisopponent. He took it very creditably on the whole, 
but it was no doubt a Christian effort, not a spontaneous gush of 
love. He did not return the holy kiss, though he expressed his 
gratitude for it and “ reciprocated the sentiments "—that was Mr. 
Gladstone’s exact term —‘‘ which he has been pleased to express 
towards me,”—which is, we take it, a very different matter ;— 
after which tolerably successful achievement Mr. Gladstone natu- 
rally drew a moral. 


On the same day Mr. Layard addressed his constituents, and 
abused the House of Commons pretty roundly for their recent 
treatment of Mr. Gladstone,—and himself. He told a story of 
some Opposition member coming over to the Liberal side of the 
House, and saying to him, ‘‘ You don’t know how we hate Glad- 
stone ; we feel ready to cross over the floor of the House and tear 
him to pieces,” and he asserted that the same violent persecution 
was directed against the Marquis of Ilartington and himself. 
Noscitur a sociis. Yet we think there was a difference in the three 
shades even of this unjust and acrimonious party feeling towards 
a Gladstone, a Cavendish, and a Layard. 


The special committee appointed to inquire into the manage- 
ment of English theatres has reported in favour of transferring 
the power of licensing music halis to the Lord Chamberlain, of 
allowing music halls to give theatrical entertainments, of regulat- 
ing the plans of such halls so as to secure safety, and of extending 
the censorship to all performances everywhere, the precise changes } 
which we have advocated. ‘The licence will, we hope, be given to | 
new theatres as a matter of course, aud so break up the existing J 





monopoly, while the power of withdrawing it will maintain a 
reasonable amount of order. 


‘The regard felt by the friends of the Princess Helena for that 
amiable bride has chiefly taken the form of jewellery—diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, turquoises enough to furnish a West-End shop. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians indulge in sentiment, having 
put “Souvenir” in turquoises on their gold band bracelet. So 
does the Princess Louis of Hesse, who has set her “A. L.” in 
diamonds and rubies in the centre of a heart-shaped crystal locket, 
and so does Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Mecklenburg, who 
has put ‘‘Salve” in diamonds on the blue enamel centre of a 
circular gold locket. On the whole, the great people seem to feel 
as much difficulty and to show as little resource in wedding presents 
as the small. We once heard a man complain of having a small 
shopful of bronze ornaments presented to him, another of having 
received twelve dial-pieces,—a good supply for a middling-sized 
watchmaker— and another, with less opulent relatives, of having 
the range of six butter knives; but the Princess Helena will be 
persevering and conscientious if she wears all this jewellery once 
before she dies. ‘The cumulation of the same kind of wedding 
presents certainly diminishes the gratification to the instinct of 
property. If the contents of an ironmonger's shop were emptied 
at the feet of a middle-class bride, we do not think her pleasure 
would be as great as her embarrassment; and there is no great 
difference between having a vast superfluity of lockets and a vast 
superfluity of fenders. 


Mr. Toynbee, the great aurist, was found dead in his consulting 
room this day week, under circumstances which appeared to suggest, 
or were calculated to suggest, that he had been making experi- 
ments on the effects of inhalation of chloroform and hydrecyanic 
acid on the ear for scientific purposes. He had asked his servant 
to leave him undisturbed after luncheon, aud when the man came 
in to announce a patient he found him lying down. The patient did 
not stay two minutes, was probably asked to postpone his visit, 
and said he was coming again on Monday. On the call of another 
patient the servant re-entered the room, and found Mr. ‘Toynbee 
lying with cotton wool over his nose and mouth. Some of this 
had been steeped in chloroform, and apparently also some in 
prussic (hydrocyanic) acid. Physicians were called in, and tried 
artificial respiration, but in vain. ‘There wereslips of paper about 
the room, and some reference in them to an experiment of the 
previous ‘Thursday, when the servant said that his master had 
been very sick, and given him his neck-tie and waistcoat to 
sponge. ‘he coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death, caused while prosecuting experiments, by inhaling a com- 
pound of chloroform and prussic acid.” What was the object of the 
experiments does not appear. The Lancet reckons Mr. Toynbee with 
Dr. Christison, who experimented rashly on the Calabar bean, and 
Sir James Simpson, who was nearly a victim to anesthetics, as a 
“ scientilic martyr.” 

The fluctuations in Consols during the week have been to the 
extent of about three-quarters per cent. Transactions for money 
have been effected as high as $8, and for account at 88}. The 
market yesterday closed steadily at 873, $, for money, and 873, Z, 
for account. Italian Stock has fluctuated about 7 per cent. 
in price, and the market for Turkish securities, owing to the 
financial difficulties of the ‘lurkish Government, has been much 
depressed. 

The Bank have made no change in their rates of discount. 
During the week about 700,000/. has been taken from the estab- 
lishment for export to Frauce and Brazil, and there is a decrease 
in the supply of bullion of 883,479/. At Paris the stock of bul- 
lion continues to augment, the total being now 26,290,009). 


The leading Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 6. Friday, Jay 13. 


Mexican . . a .- ee +e It ee 14} 
Spanisi: Passive .. oe oe oe oe 19 eo 19; 
Do. Certificates in oo oe ee 16} ee log 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1353.. oe oe oe 58 oe 5 
Ra we 1362.. ee oe oe 564 ee “x. 
United States 5.2)'s ° 67 ee tr} 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Fridwy week were as follows :— 
Friday, July 6. Friday, daly 13. 
: at 


Great Mastern o oe ve oo oe au oe } 
Great Northern .. ee o oo a 11 = igi} 
Great Western.. .. o oe se oe 61 o 535 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe - ee _ 
Lancashire audi Yorkslire oe = - 1224 ee 1223 
Loudou and Urightoa oo es oe oe 92 ee us 
Lendon and North-Western ee es oe 117! ee 128 
Loudon aud South-Western oe oe eo Shy - vel 
London, Chatnam,aad Dover se ce gee 205 : 2t 
Metropolitan oo oo oe a oy Las} ° las 
Midiand oe. oo ee e ° e 125} ° 
North-Eustera, Berwick .. oe ee oe 1} oe 1° 
Yorn York os ee oe lot - her 
South-Eastern on oe oe oe 69} ee 63) 
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T OPICS OF THE D AY favour, is able, should the foreigner intervene, to raise a levy 
° of the whole population from Jutland to the Main. No one is 


— ~~» 


THE STORM IN THE AIR. 


HE atmosphere is clearing a little. In the beginning of 
the week the public was bewildered by a storm of con- 
tradictory telegrams, rumours, messages, and Viennese inven- 
tions, until it scarcely knew what to believe or whom to credit ; 
but the Prussian Government, not having to dread its subjects, 
has adopted the policy of frankness, and the fog is slowly 
rising from the immediate horizon. It is possible at last to 
trace an outline of the position which shall at all events 
seem to be intelligible. The Emperor Napoleon has stepped 
down into the fray, and it rests with him now to give 
the signal either for a peace which may be followed by 
disarmaments, or for a war which will envelope Europe, and 
may include ourselves. It has been understood for some days 
that his intervention would not be long delayed, for, as we 
pointed out last week, a current of events has set in menacing 
both to the position of France in Europe and the prestige of 
her ruler. The unexpected completeness of the Prussian 
success, the sudden revelation of her power for battle, the in- 
creased audacity of her political designs, have alarmed as well 
as irritated a Sovereign who desires before all things to re- 
main arbiter of peace and war. When therefore the Kaiser 
by ceding Venetia implored the Emperor’s good offices, 
Napoleon seized his occasion with alacrity, and proposed 
an armistice, not only to Italy, but to Prussia,—an 
armistice to be followed by a European Congress. England, 
impatient of a war which interrupts her prosperity, followed 
on the same side, and the advice was strongly supported from 
St. Petersburg, where the Czar sees the hereditary policy of his 
House, of protecting the minor Princes of Germany, in danger 
of overthrow. In presence of so formidable an array the states- 
men of Prussia paused, firstly, to see if Italy would be bribed ; 
secondly, to hear what bases would seem acceptable to the Em- 
peror of the French. It soon, however, appeared that Italy, so 
far from deserting Prussia, was intensely irritated by the cession 
of Venetia to a neutral power, ready, if need were, and her 
ally proved faithful, to carry on war in defiance of the Emperor's 
prohibition. It was also evident that France was not inclined 
to offer as much as the Prussian Government considered to be 
its due. How much that may be is still obscure. According 
to one series of statements Prussia, elated with victory, and 
aware of the powerful hold she has acquired over the mind of 
Germany, is striving for what professors call unity, that is, the 
expulsion of Austria from Germany, and the union of all 
Germans outside the Hereditary States into one Confederation, 
of which she would in all foreign affairs retain the sole con- 
trol. The eldest Hohenzollern would then be Emperor of 
Germany, with thirty-five millions of subjects, a compact ter- 
ritory, and a peace army of half a million of men—a most 
formidable power. According to a second series of accounts, 
however, including one published in the official journal of 
Berlin, Prussia might be content to form an united North 
German Empire, stretching from Jutland to the frontier 
which may be very roughly described as that of the Main, 
thus including Germany minus the Hereditary States, and 
also minus Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, and Bohemia, which 
though not German by population has for ages followed 
German fortunes and exercised a German vote. To which 
of these two schemes Napoleon has objected is not yet known. 
If to the former, he is right ; Prussia has become (¢éte exaltée 
with success, and a European coalition to prevent the rise of 
an overwhelming Continental power has become inevitable. The 
wickedness of Prussia in provoking such a contest in order to 
force on prematurely a union not desired by the South, not justi- 
fied by history, and not rendered indispensable by geographical 
circumstances, is beyond all question, and will accelerate the 
ultimate failure. European statesmen, with Germans on every 
throne but one, will not endure the risein their midst of a Ger- 
man power equal to a war against a coalition of all the remain- 
ing powers, guided by men fearless of aggression, and animated 
by an intense desire to reach at once the Atlantic, the Sound, 
and the North Sea. And even less practical speculators will 
perceive that, with united Germany all around her, Austria 
would in the end lose her Germanic states, and with them all 
power of civilizing her Danubian Empire. 

But if it is the second plan to which the Emperor 
has objected, then he in his turn is unreasonable, and con- 
temptuous of the popular will. Prussia is in actual possession 
of North Germany, with the acquiescence of its people. She 
isfsure if she appeals to them of an honest plebiscitum in her 
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injured by her annexations except a contemptible caste who 
have for generations defeated the aspirations of millions, who. 
have not had the heart to fight on their own soil for 
their own pretensions, and for whom no human being 
not bound by military honour has ever raised a hand. The 
empire formed by their expulsion would not, moreover, be 
dangerous to the world. Its population would be about four 
millions less than that of France, four millions less than that 
of Austria without her Southern allies, and thirty-four 
millions less than that of Russia. It would no doubt be 
homogeneous, civilized, and rich, but nations are not to be 
punished for being national, not to be dismembered because 
they are cultivated, not to be invaded because their treasuries 
are full. The breech-loader once universal, the equilibrium 
would be perfect, while France would be less dictatorial, 
Russia less menacing, Austria compelled to direct her 
disposition to aggression towards the only point where 
it can be beneficial—the half-civilised Turkish Penin- 
sula. For Prussia to be content with less than this would 
be immoral as well as weak. She has taken the lead in a 
vast war, and she must justify that tremendous risk by a 
result adequate to the suffering it involves. That result is the 
formation of a great and progressive empire, with a free and 
noble national life, and itis not to be secured by any revival of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, any creation of minute States 
between herself and Austria. Hegemony is a mere delusion. 
Every Prince allowed to retain any portion whatever of sove- 
reign authority will be a centre of disaffection, an agent either 
for Austria or France, a dangerous instrument in the hands of 
the reaction. The Hanoverian will be a vassal of the Bona- 
partes, the Saxon an outlying picket of the Hapsburgs, the 
Hessian a centre for that party which dreads above all things 
German freedom under a strong German race of Kings. Better 
after long battles to lose the Rhine than to allow these men, 
with their incurable habits of thought, and cosmopolitan con- 
sciences, and insufferable social pretensions, to divide Germany 
once more into mummocks, and dissipate in the useless culti- 
vation of petty patriotisms the force which might evolve a 
magnificent national life. The Princes which stood with 
Prussia must of course be compensated, and the means of com- 
pensation are abundant, the vast Crown domains of a dozen 
wealthy, if feeble, dynasties. They may be filled with estates 
to satiety, but every vestige of independence, if it be but the 
power of ordering a court dress or of kicking a merchant for 
not being quick enough to uncover, is so much safety sub- 
tracted from the new and greater régime. Prussia extended to 
the Main, either as sovereign or suzerain, is the just result of 
the fifty-one years of preparation which ended in the triumph 
of Sadowa. 

The evidence is not yet complete, but after collating care- 
fully the declarations made by all the Powers engaged, this 
seems to us to be also the Prussian determination. Her rulers 
have determined to absorb Hanover, Saxony, the Hesses, and 
the Elbe Duchies, and to claim suzerainty, if not to the Main, 
at least to Frankfort, Bavaria, and Bohemia, whether France 
sanctions or forbids that great design. If Napoleon sanctions 
it she may obtain the coveted coal-mines of Sarrebriicke, with 
Landau, and possibly Sardinia; if he forbids it, Prussia can 
raise universal North Germany in a war to the death against 
the foreigner, and has half a million of soldiers armed with 
the needle gun to serve as a nucleus to the nation. She may 
also have the alliance, and on the Austrian side the aid, of 
Italy, Baron Ricasoli having, it is now evident, refused, with the 
assent of the entire nation, to accept Venetia as an alms. Cial- 
dini with 100,000 men is already across the Po, the Austrians 
have destroyed the fortifications at Rovigo, and the main body 
of the Austrian army is in full movement to reinforce Vienna. 
At the same moment we hear that the Prussians have occupied 
Prague. It is clear that nothing but force will now arrest 
the allies, and it remains with the Emperor of the French to 
decide whether he will use force or not. The conflict in his 
mind must be great, for the resolution to be taken within the 
next few days involves the future alike of Europe and the 
dynasty. If he remains passive he gains indeed some small 
extensions of territory on the mainland and a valuable island 
possession, but he loses his prestige as arbiter, and sees a 
Northern Germany fairly made, while France, instead of 
being the supreme power in Europe, becomes one among 
many nearly or quite co-ordinate States. This change of 
position will be a severe blow to his pride, the more so as it 
will have been produced by his own policy, be in fact the 
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result of his own most cherished plans. If, on the other 
hand, he refuses to remain quiescent, he plunges into a war 
with a power at least as great as himself, in which defeat 
would cost him his throne, and victory be only obtained after 
long and terrible campaigns against an enemy who can for 
the moment take five lives for one, whom he must attack 
from the least favourable side, and who may by a democratic 
appeal call an entire nation to arms. In this war, too, 
he may be left with only one ally, for Italy cannot attack | 
Prussia, England is not about to waste armies in order that | 
France should be the first power in the world, and Russia, 
though no doubt annoyed at the immense increase in Prussian 
power, dreads the “Chief of the Revolution ’’ far more than a 
State pledged by its history to maintain the partition of Poland 
intact. Finally, France, though ready to defend either her | 
honour or her position, does not want war, and the Emperor 
himself has realized as few Sovereigns have what a grand | 
campaign really means. We do not pretend, with the con- | 
ditions so equal, to guess to which side the Emperor will at 
dast incline, but this much at least is clear, that a responsi- 
bility as great as ever oppressed a human brain has been 
thrown upon him alone. 





LORD STANLEY ON PACIFIC FOREIGN POLICY. 


W HATEVER Lord Stanley may be, he has always the great 

merit of being himself. Some people may think that 
the meritoriousness of that achievement depends in some 
degree on what kind of self a man may boast of, and assert 
that in many cases it is the very thing in which they most 
wish to see a complete cessation. Still, that is a personal 
view of the matter. A fluid politician is worth nothing. If 
you cannot count on a statesman, it matters almost as little 
whether he is liable to sudden starts forward or to sudden 
starts backward or aside. Constancy is the first merit in 
a minister, especially in a foreign minister, and Lord 
Stanley impresses everybody as constant. We are com- 
pelled to respect the man, even when we cannot admire 
him; and the firmness, clearness, definiteness of his 
attitude are even admirable. He will constrain those 
who like his principles least to give up their favourite 
political aversion if he makes many more speeches as 
strong and manly as that at King’s Lynn on Wednes- 
day. But perhaps that is a sacrifice which he may even yet 
fail to exact. His speech sketches that strong, cold, clear, 
utilitarian Conservatism in foreign policy—and with even 
more vigorous and nervous lines than usual—with which, 
as he reminds his constituents, they are already familiar 
enough, but in the application of which to the double end he 
sets before himself of keeping England out of European 
entanglements, and at the same time keeping her moral 
influence unimpaired, he concedes that there will be great 
difficulties. We agree with him, and think them not likely 
to be less, even if they are not much greater, on the part of 
a professedly Conservative Government, than on the part of 
one of sincerely Liberal sympathies. 

Lord Stanley points out justly enough that we are, if any- 
thing, more likely to be directly launched into war by virtue 
of our “democratic and revolutionary sympathies than our 
Conservative prejudices.’” That is so, because every one knows 
that for England to go to war—say to uphold the power of 
Austria, whether in Germany or Italy—would be impossible. 
No Conservative Government, even if it wished, would dare to 
attempt it. Itis not by Conservative prejudices that we are in 
any danger of being directly drawn into war, but there is more 
to be said for the danger of being drawn into war on the side of 
«« democratic and revolutionary sympathies,” in the heat of a re- 
action against Conservative prejudices too openly and too clearly 
evinced. Lord Stanley asserts, very justly, that the Conserva- 
tive Government of 1859 was in no danger whatever of quarrel- 
ling with France. No, that was not the danger. The danger 
of Lord Malmesbury was rather that of truckling to France, 
and, had he staid in longer, of supporting the French Italian 
policy of a federated Italy against the wishes of the Italian 
people. Mr. Disraeli charged Lord Palmerston openly with 
having made a great blunder in not supporting the French 


ance with the wishes of the English people? Would there not 
have been great danger that Napoleon, encouraged by English 
support, would have tried to insist on the policy of the Villa- 
franca convention, would thereby have deeply irritated the 
whole people of the Peninsula, and not a little also the whole 
people of England,—and that in the rebound against that 
foolish and shortsighted, though professedly pacific policy we 
might have been in far greater danger of going to war to re- 
deem a mischievous blunder, than we ever were of going to war 
with France for aiding Italy? The Liberal foreign policy often 
proves more pacific by virtue of the very frankness and natural- 
ness which make it seem dangerous. If we have cordially 
concurred in a great and salutary change, and given it all 
our moral support, even at some risk of estrangement from 
powerful allies, the nation’s sympathies are to a certain ex- 
tent satisfied, and far less likely to carry us into a hasty or 
ill-considered struggle. But if a Conservative Government 
has been restraining, and distorting, and falsifying our national 


‘wish for other countries, till we find ourselves anxiously pro- 


moting what we least wish to see done, and thwarting what 
we most wish to see done, the irritated feeling of the nation 
might launch us into reprisals. Had the Conservative, or 
rather Tory, feeling of the country during the American war, 
—we say ‘Tory,’ for we quite exculpate Mr. Disraeli and 
Lord Stanley from any share in it, and the Toryism was, as 
Lord Stanley says, as much among the Adullamites as among 
the Conservatives,—had succeeded in giving effective moral sup- 
port to the Confederates and procuring their recognition, it is 
far from certain whether the anger of the numerical majority 
of Englishmen would not have obliged an offer of alliance 
with the North, as the only means by which we could have 
repaired the wrong and avoided war with the North. Con- 
servative caution masking the policy of the country, whether 
to please France or for any other purpose, would be a greater 
danger for England than the frankness of unpleasant criti- 
cism upon the great powers. 

We make these remarks because Lord Stanley is at some 
pains to indicate cordial alliance with France and the United 
States as the true cardinal points of English policy. Had he 
said as much a year ago we should heartily have agreed with 
him. But in the impending questions is it by any means cer- 
tain that cordial alliance with France may not be a distinctly 
Conservative policy very unwelcome to the English people ? 
There is certainly nothing now much more likely than that 
France will oppose herself to German unity as she was 
quietly but seriously opposed to full Italian unity in 
1859, and to full American unity in 1864. It is not the 
interest of France to see great Continental powers as 
homogeneous, and more full of expansive force, than her- 
self, grow up around her. She has promoted the unity 
of Italy without being aware of the greatness of the work 
she was performing, and is already a little alarmed at its 
completeness and at the check which she has thus raised up 
for herself on her Southern border. If Prussia—or, still worse 
for her, Germany — becomes a political power of the first 
magnitude on her Eastern border, France will lose rank per- 
manently in the family of nations, will be scarcely even 
primus inter pares, for a united Germany would become 
soon far more than a match for France. Hence we may 
be sure that the immediate policy of France will not be 
favourable to these mighty political growths. It will be 
her object to restrain, to impede, to resist them by every com- 
bination in her power. And just at this moment it is given out 
that it is a Conservative policy to be cordial with France, — 
which perhaps means something rather more than cordial, in 
unison with her views. Now is it a policy which England 
is likely to wish to promote to support these French machina- 
tions against the growth of great empires naturally cemented by 
blood and language, if not religion? Is not that a kind of pacific 
policy likely enough to end in dissatisfaction with ourselves 
and reaction against the ally we shall have aided? Whatever 
motives may be urged and are urged by Lord Stanley for 
standing apart without impairing our due moral influence in 
Europe, would certainly apply with more than usual force to 
prevent us from actively seconding efforts to counteract the 
growing cohesion of the German people or to find compensation 
for France in the absorption of reluctant portions of Germany. 








policy for Italy. No doubt the Conservatives would have 
supported that policy on the pacific ground. ‘Quarrel with 
France,’ they would have said, as Lord Stanley says,—‘ who 
would think of such an act of madness?’ But would it have had 

a pacific ending? Would England have borne to be used as the | 
mere auxiliary of France in persuading Italy to accept a settle- 
ment distasteful to the Italian people, and quite out of accord- 





or even Switzerland. Our closest future Continental alliance,— 
Bismark being once gone,—is more likely to be with the 
great liberal nation of North Germany, than with the half 
liberal nation of France. At all events we cordially recog- 
nize the right of populations to choose their own national life, 
and have no great value for the artificial code of restrictions 
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of that life which goes by the name of ‘balance of power.’ 
Will not the most pacific and the most. influential policy 
in the end for England be to encourage in the case of 
Germany, as we did in the case of Italy, the free develop- 
ment of a national will on the subject, without hampering our- 
selves with artificial devices to keep the new crystallizing 
process within bounds? And if so, have we not some reason 
to distrust this emphatic declaration that, just as true conserva- 
tive policy would have been quite in harmony with the views of 
France in 1859, so it ought to be now? ‘There seemed some 
boldness and risk in Lord Russell’s policy of encouraging Italy 
and. snubbing French interference in 1860. But as it turned 
out, the more natural was ultimately, too, the more pacific 
policy, and was the only bit of pacific European policy of late 
years by which we have definitely increased our moral influ- 
ence in Europe, and gained a sort of diplomatic triumph. We 
confess that with all our confidence in Lord Stanley’s vigour 
of purpose and strong wish to keep us out of entangle- 
ments, we cannot hear this distinct declaration for a 
cordial understanding with France at the present critical 
moment without some anxiety for the future. It is the 
only moment for the last few years when it has seemed certain 
that France must pursue a very well defined and active policy 
with no insignificant practical ends in view. As far as we 
can see now, it is by no means desirable that England should 
concur in that policy, and lend herself to those ends. If she 
does so for the sake of cultivating the goodwill of France, 
she will make a great blunder of complaisance. If she does 
so for the sake of carrying out her old theory of ‘ balance of 
power,’ we fear she will make a still greater blunder of self- 
interest. We do not believe that Lord Stanley is the man to 
commit us to either error. But it is well to show that though 
Conservatism may incline a Government to the most amicable 
relations with powerful neighbours, and though that may look 
like a pacific policy in the first instance, there are greater 
risks behind than even in frankly declaring the wish of the 
English people, that whenever Europe goes through a process of 
political dissolution and new crystallization, we are quite pre- 
pared to accept the result that may satisfy the populations 
best, as on the whole that which is most welcome to English 
views. 





THE PREMIER'S PROGRAMME. 


ORD DERBY’S speech on Monday night must have had 

a somewhat depressing effect upon his followers. He 
himself seemed to be ill at ease, for he spoke without his 
usual air of leading a cavalry charge, hesitated, and checked 
himself, and changed his line asif aware that however gallant 
his rush the enemy carried breech-loaders. His mental atti- 
tude, however unusual, was by no means unnatural, for he had 
to‘admit a very great deal. His very first statement was an 
admission that he very much regretted the resignation of his 
opponent,—clear proof that he did not consider him very 
dangerous,—and his next, that his guiding motives in taking 
office were to prevent that “ dissolution of the Conservative 
party”’ which must have followed his refusal, and to secure to 
those who had served him so faithfully their share in the 
pleasures and enjoyments of office. A party which avowedly 
depends for existence upon the action of a chief who would 
as lief his adversaries conquered as retired, and whose motive 
in fighting at all is only to distribute spoil, can scarcely think 
itself very strong. Englishmen like to think, or at all events 
to think they think that they are fighting for a cause, that 
booty, if it comes, is an accident, and that they are ennobled 
even by defeat. They like, too, to think their leader 
intends to lead, that his faults, as Earl Russell said in the 
same debate of Mr. Gladstone, are the faults of over earnest- 
ness, and not of a slightly contemptuous indifference. Their 
enthusiasm may not be diminished, but it certainly is not 
increased, by being told that the opportunity of acting on their 
strongest beliefs is rather a bore than otherwise, that if they 
were wise they would content themselves with a quiescent 
though useful criticism. The remark, too, about salaries, 
though in itself only just, will not be received very pleasantly 


outside—by rectors, for instance, who think their favourites” 


are doing great battle for the Lord, and not for pelf, looking 
forward to:# millennium, and not to quarter-day. Then it is 
scarcely reassuring to be informed, as it were officially, that the 
best leaders for the vietorious regiments would be the defeated 
captains, that Lord Derby had asked Lord Clarendon, who, 
according tor Mr. Disraeli, sold Circassia and insulted Bel- 
gium, to eontinue his invaluable services to the State, con- 
sidered. the Duke of Semerset a. better man than the First 





Lord who had that day kissed hands as a pis-aller, and 
begged Lord Lansdowne to preside over a Cabinet which he 
could only enter as a deserter. It may even be doubted 
whether it was encouraging to hear that Lord Derby only 
abstained from asking for Mr. Lowe’s assistance because Lord 
Lansdowne assured him it was of no use, and the lecture 
whieh followed these revelations was to the last degree 
cheerless and forlorn. Benedek did not censure his generals 
of division until he had been defeated, but Lord Derby 
evidently considered his followers a grasping set. “Even when 
reduced to one’s own party no man can tell the difficulty which 
attends the placing of some forty or fifty gentlemen in posi- 
tions most in accordance with their wishes, and at the same 
time most for the interest of the public. You may form the 
most ingenious combinations—you may theoretically form the 


most perfect Ministry in the world—but unfortunately the- 


refusal of some one individual to accept some one post which 
you had assigned to him, throws the whole machine out of 
gear, and does away with all your combinations. The more 
nearly you have approached the termination of your task, 
the more fatal is the refusal of some one member who is just 
the person to fit in the place that is vacant.’’ Who had been 
refusing what? Surely not Lord John Manners! There was 
a hitch evidently, and the Premier is evidently not quite 
satisfied, which is not in itself an exhilarating announcement, 
particularly to men who, after seven years’ journey through the 
desert, are at last in sight of the land flowing with milk and 
honey. It suggests that Moses, though he leads on, is clear that 
he leads an untoward and stiffnecked generation, to whom a 
little more of desert fare might prove a most salutary dis- 
cipline. Has the new Ministry already begun to reap its 
harvest of discontent, has it already its weary allies, its 
friends who would have been so staunch had their bills been 
paid, and failing payment are so incurably bitter? Who are 
the sons of Dathan ? 

But still there is the cause. The Tory party is not a 
figment, but an exceedingly powerful collection of gentle- 
men, who are sincere in a creed which may at this mo- 
ment be reduced to a single line. They want good govern- 
ment within the limits of the existing Constitution. That 
is the real. heart of the Conservative party. They do not 
want particularly to maintain bad laws, or oppressive taxes, 
or a reactionary foreign policy, but they want to be rid of 
Reform. Believing, as we do, that Conservatism is in England 
a reality, and that every reality should be honestly repre- 
sented, we almost hoped that Lord Derby would have boldly 
taken this line, have declared his own Reform Bill an error of 
judgment, and pledged the “Constitutionalists’’ to their 
natural work, the work they really like—resistance to political 
change. If he had done so he would, we believe, have gained 
all that additional strength which comes from a hearty accord 
between unintelligent feeling and intelligent will, but he 
attempted nothing of the kind. He would consider, he 
said, and if he saw a demand for Reform, and a chance 
of a union between the two great parties upon Reform, he 
might in some future session bring in a Bill. That is a 
pleasant assurance to those who simply desire to delay a 
change which they at heart believe to be ultimately inevitable, 
but it will not serve as a foundation for party action. Nobody 
can go to the country and say he supports Lord Derby, 
because, being an anti-Reformer, he may or may not in some 
future Session bring forward a Reform Bill which may be 
Conservative or otherwise. Discontented electors will think 
they had rather trust their own man, who is quite sure to 
bring in a Bill which they more or less approve, while con- 
tented electors will perceive that their ground of content may 
at any moment be cut from under their feet. There is a want 
of frankness in all that which frets squires and rectors who 
like Lord, Derby, but cannot manage diplomacy, and are 
bothered to find a cue for their tenantry or admirers. ‘“ The 
Constitution as it is” is an intelligible ery, to which thou- 
sands of hearts are sure at all times to respond, but “the 
Bill which we do not want to be brought in by and bye,” 
that is less intelligible, or at all events less comforting, to men 
who will enter any fight if only there is to be no cross. In 
refusing to link his party for the time to the Constitution as 
it stands, while declining any pledge to amend it, Lord Derby 
has, we believe, missed a golden opportunity. Reforms in 
bankruptcy and the Poor Law are very nice things, or even 
very necessary things, but as everybody wants them alike, and 
everybody is equally ready to give them, they do not greatly 
help to excite the hopes or fears essential to vigorous party 
action. Lord Derby may govern the country well, we are not 
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now discussing that, but he certainly has not succeeded in 
raising the spirits of a party which even in the first flush of 
its triumph looks askance very often, and talks with a humble- 
ness Which has in it as much of fear as of self-restraint. 

One part only of Lord Derby's work strikes us as being 
well done. He wanted to tell the country that he, the Rupert 
of debate, the chivalric chief of the “ gentlemanly interest,” 
had not tried unsuccessfully to form an unprincipled coalition. 
True, he had asked some of his enemies’ army to desert, but 
then that was not a treachery, but only a new alliance, not 
«a coalition,” but ‘a Ministry on a broad basis.” Lord Derby 
took immense pains to explain the distinciion, and though his 
dialectics got a little confused and he was hampered by a wish 
to be neat instead of forcible till he suggested a pugilist try- 
ing to teach fencing, his argument was substantially sound. 
A coalition is a junction of parties effected by suppressing 
distinctive principles; he wanted to effect a junction which 
should enable both parties to express the same principles with 
greater effect and freedom. He argued that Lord Claren- 
don, and the Duke of Somerset, and Lord Lansdowne were 
really Tories, and as such had a right to join him without 
being accused of treachery to their principles. So they 
had, if the postulate is granted, though the morning after 
defeat is not the right time for officers to change sides. Even 
Dugald Dalgetty accepted the halter rather than change his 
service before his time had expired, and somehow human 
nature respects that useless firmness in Dugald. But it is 
perfectly true to say that men of the same principles have a 
right to be in the same camp, and if any crypto-Tories sat in 
the defeated Cabinet they would be only honest, after due 
notice, and at a decent moment, in declaring their real allegi- 
ance. The dereliction of principle lay, if that was the case, 
in staying where they were; and the argument only breaks 
down as to the matter of fact. The gentlemen supposed to 
be Tories were only old Whigs—a very different thing, and 
the final one of the many sighs which Lord Derby’s speech 
will elicit from country squires will be caused by the thought 
that. his policy is still so backward, his following still so dis- 
credited, he himself still so little believed in, that even old 
Whigs cannot bring themselves to support a Derby Adminis- 
tration. 


MR. GATHORNE HARDY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


F Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the gentleman who, because he is at 
once millionaire and member for Oxford University, is 
now President of the Poor Law Board, really possesses the 
administrative foree which Lord Derby appears to believe 
and his party are so ready to assert, now is his opportunity. 
He can make a reputation before the Session ends. An 
immense abuse of the kind which his own party abhors, 
which is not ancient, or venerable, or favourable to aristocracy, 
or beneficial to the agricultural interest, or intertwined with 
the organization of the Church, is waiting to be removed, 
waiting, too, because of the /dches of the Minister whom Mr. 
Hardy has superseded. The condition of the sick poor of 
London, as officially admitted by Mr. Farnall in the report 
published this week, is a disgrace not only to our civilization, 
which has so many disgraces that it can endure one more, 
but to our national character for humanity and practical 
sense. In the forty workhouse infirmaries of London lie 
twenty-three thousand sick persons, the great majority of 
them unable to leave their beds, and exposed to a treat- 
ment which amounts in all but criminality of intention to 
slow torture. Nursed by pauper imbeciles and attended 
by surgeons starved and wearied into callous incompetency, 
unsupplied with fitting drugs, or good beds, or decent ac- 
commodation, so packed that they have but one-half the 
absolutely necessary minimum of pure air, so starved that 
they spend the halfpence their friends give them to buy 
milk, so threatened that they dare not complain even of 
blows, and can scarcely be encouraged into evidence, old and 
young, sane and idiotic, they are huddled together to die 
as best they may, while their friends are driven from the 
doors. So vast is the mass of misery that the coldest 
analysis of the official descriptions reads like an exaggeration, 
till the tenderest hearts are inclined to close, pressed down by 
the sense of the hopelessness of relief. The mind shrinks 
from realizing that there are eighteen hundred idiots scattered 
among the sick in these wards, to be dealt with at will by 
drunken imbeciles to whom their very weakness and helpless- 
ness are at once utter offences and temptations to brutality, 
With no effort made to cure, none to develope those germs of 
intelligence which the experience of establishments like Earls- 





wood shows to exist. Ten thousand more patients are “old 
and infirm,’ chronic cases in fact sent to the infirmaries 
simply to drag out the last remnant of their days out of the 
way of busier wards, and three thousand are sick children,— 
children and aged, epileptic and imbecile, being, as Mr. Farnall 
admits in his official dialect, “often not strictly classified.” 
It has been proved on evidence carefully and even savagely 
cross-examined that this crowd is left to the care of surgeons 
so few that they could not give a minute a day to each case, 
and of women unpaid for such attention as they give, “ feeble 
old women,” says Mr. Farnall, “who know nothing about 
nursing,” who “cannot read the labels on the medicines they 
are employed to administer,” who have often “ been Vicious,” 
who “ beg, buy, or steal the stimulants ordered for the sick,” 
and who, as he does not say, but as was recently proved, 
are so dreaded that complaints are suppressed even when 
their petulance involves murder,—even in cases like the 
recent one, where an imbecile woman was, as punishment 
for imbecility, stripped naked and douched with cold water 
till she died. The authority of these wretches is absolute, for 
an appeal to friends is answered by their exclusion, to the 
masters by additional cruelty as a punishment for complaint, 
to the guardians by a half angry refusal to interfere or a 
formal inspection without remark. And all this has been 
going on for years, has affected at least half a million of sick 
poor, who have suffered in silence, and now, when it has 
been revealed, there is outside Parliament no remedy. The 
little tradesmen who make up the majority of the local Boards 
refuse almost unanimously to deal with the abuse, indeed 
regard those who plead for reform as open enemies, when they 
dare close their doors to their visits, and when they dare not 
whine in bad grammar about tyranny and centralization. If 
the doctor complains he is told that his salary shall be 
reduced ; if the inspector, he is informed that his business is to 
support the Guardians ; if the Central Board, it is silenced by 
one of two unanswerable reasons. “One of these reasons,” 
says Mr. Farnall, “is that the times are so bad that the rate- 
payers cannot then bear the taxation necessary for such a pur- 
pose, the other reason is that the times are so good and pauper- 
ism so low that there is then no necessity to build a new work- 
house.” The Minister of State who is responsible for all this is, 
in the existing condition of the law, totally powerless. It is 
not his business to let loose the mob on the Guardians, and of 
legal authority he has none at all. “ He has,” says Mr. Farnall, 
“no power to compel Guardians to build infirmaries for the 
sick poor, or to oblige Guardians to elect and pay resident 
medical officers, or to enforce the paying for drugs out of the 
rates,”’ or to pay nurses, or to compel the admission of voluntary 
nurses, in short, to do anything except send in official letters 
recommendations to humanity and decency, which are about 
as much attended to as if they were contained in the religious 
services which people like London Guardians never fail toattend. 
Mr. Farnall might as well be an Apostle for all the attention 
these men will pay him, might as well read the Sermon on the 
Mount as the lectures of which, to do him justice, he is not 
sparing. Justice, and charity, and pity are to these men words 
fit only for Sundays and the pulpit. The brute who asked the 
surgeon if mesenteric disease was “something to eat,” would 
receive an oflicial reprimand with pleasure as a paper to wrap 
butter in. Their work is to keep down the rates,—except 
when expended on contracts held by their friends,—and if 
pauper nurses pull the pillows from under pauper patients in 
order to kill them quicker—a practice avowed and justified— 
why patients should not be paupers. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor, for 
theirs is the kingdom of God,” and the Guardians will see that 
they are put in quick possession of their inheritance. 

Now, we may as well say at once that on Poor-Law questions 
we do not altogether sympathize with the philanthropic party. 
We regard the existence of a State provision for the poor 
as a necessary evil, which has prevented revolution, but has 
killed thrift, which buys social order at a heavy cost to the 
national wealth and the national character. We regard the 
harsh parsimony characteristic of most Boards of Guardians as 
on the whole therefore beneficial, because it tends to revive, 
though in a bad way, that love of independence which the 
law itself might otherwise permanently impair. If the able- 
bodied poor hate the House, and the struggling poor fear the 
insolence of Bumbles, so much the better for all but the 
individuals wronged, for the class will avoid both all the more 
energetically. But the treatment of the sick common in 
London, this system of contempt for actual suffering, is 
something more than a useful outrage upon taste and manners. 








It is an atrocity which, could laws ever meet such cases, would 
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deserve the direct punishment which is, for example, ad-|has ever been gravely proposed by an English Minister for 
ministered to those who ill-treat lunatics, which would—to put | adoption by an English Parliament. The day for the rule of 
the extreme test—morally justify an illegal resistance on the | aristocracies is passing in almost every part of the civilized 
part of the sufferers. If there were no Poor Law at all, as one | world, and in Ireland has already gone by. The power of 
day we hope there may be none, the aged, and the sick, and | the landed gentry could, at any period, have been maintained 
the unprovided children must still be cared for by a State | there only with the aid of the bayonet and the sabre. Now 
which, besides professing Christianity, deliberately provides | after more than thirty years of endurable government, Trish- 
that property shall accumulate in few hands. To neglect | men look back to the old “ Ascendancy”’ period with a fresher 
that work of justice is an offence, to turn it into an oppor- | abhorrence but a not less powerful sense of security than that 
tunity for inflicting suffering a crime, and that is the one we | with which we contemplate the Marian persecution, or the 
are now committing, one infinitely more worthy the national ' Germans the Thirty Years’ War. 

judgments in which so many worthy people believe than! Our own country is a conspicuous exception, the only very 
any favour shown to Catholics or any condonation of here- | extensive exception, to the rule that aristocracies have ceased 
tical Bishops. It ought, now that it is fairly revealed, to end, | to govern. A large and important part of the local admini- 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy has the power to end it. There are | stration is in the hands of the landed gentry, and the power 
no political obstacles whatever in the way. So strongly has | which they possess is exercised to the full. It would be indeed 
the public mind been excited by the recent revelations that | too much to say that this réyime is popular,—that it attaches 
there is hardly a Bill, however severe, provided it put a stop | to itself in any marked degree the sympathies of the people. 
to these cruelties. which would not be carried by acclamation. | But neither is it unpopular. It is acquiesced in, with an 
He may abolish the Guardians if he likes at a blow, with no | occasional British growl, as “a law of nature.’ Its severities 
resistance except from a few metropolitan members who want | and caprices are borne as the farmer bears with a rainy 
their votes, and who will be delighted to be overridden. He! summer or an unprosperous harvest. There never seems to 
might transfer their powers to the magistrates with scarcely | be the slightest idea of agitating for a change, at least among 
a remonstrance from the country. Or if he shrinks from such | the classes directly interested in the magisterial system, no 
a precedent, he may establish a system of pauper hospitals on | more than for a change in the length of the winter days. The 
the plan of the charitable hospitals, to be paid for out of a 





' associations, on the whole not painful, of centuries of leader- 
general rate, almost without a debate. The Opposition have | ship and following work powerfully on the side of the Squires, 
officially recommended that course, and must therefore defend | and so do the habits of obedience, which are characteristic 
their own recommendation. The cost of managing such | of the agricultural hired labourer. Then, too, the superiority 
hospitals would not be much greater than at present, for | in mental power goes for much, while there are many instincts 
means are wasted by the distribution of the patients into! and educated feelings which are common to the peasant and 
forty separate infirmaries, and the principle of general rates | the landlord. Thus it is that a machine of government most 
for London has been already admitted. The Guardians | inconvenient for practical work, and having neither a popular 
may resist, but the London Guardians are certainly not a/ nora bureaucratic basis, maintains itself. The least observant 
political power. They may protest till they are hoarse with- | might be brought to the conclusion that only under conditions 
out convincing the country gentlemen that they are fit persons | precisely the same could the English system be repeated else- 
to be entrusted with functions of any kind, least of all with|where. Yet there are many Englishmen who would apply 
the government of vast establishments in which the highest | this complex organization unaltered to every different form of 
efficiency must be combined with the strictest thrift in outlay. | community, from Bengal to Upper Canada. In the political 
In London itself they are so detested that it is only their | creed of the average aristocrat in this country, the “ divine 
obscurity which saves them from a healthy discipline of | right of Squires,’ which he calls the right of self-government, 
rotten eggs, and the smaller municipalities simply wonder | is the first article, and Lord Derby, if we understand him 
why they are so long permitted to exist. The usual tempta-| aright, is about to apply a dogma which has never been 
tions to delay are wanting, and if Mr. Gathorne Hardy is | endurable to any race not of Teutonic origin, to a people of all 
really an administrator, really anything except a concrete ex- | others least fitted to make it work, to a people who, like 
pression of the country rectors’ suspicion of Mr. Gladstone, | Frenchmen, crave for scientific administration, who are separa- 
he will push all the excuses for delay aside, and arm himself | ted from their landlords by race, creed, and ideas of tenure, 
by a brief Act with exceptional powers to deal with the Lon-| and who have been accustomed for years to distrust local jus- 
don poor. Many evils will under Mr. Farnall’s plan still be | tice as tainted by caste feeling. It would be well for him to pause 
left unremedied, but they are of a kind which can wait, while | before entering on any such course. Tory retrogression on any 
the practice of putting sick persons to a slow and painful | less vital point may be tolerated for a while in Ireland. All 
death for the offence of being too poor to buy Christianity | else may be pardoned—the Orange alliance, the maintenance 
of the alien Church, the support of the much disliked 
Sate TN PTI AIN : claims of the proprietary. But this one thing—the imposi- 
IRELAND UNDER THE SQUIRES. tion once more of the galling yoke of a wearying yet con- 
HE new Ministry, after its short, sharp, successful fight for | temptible oppression, will not be borne. In former years, 
place, is subsiding, it would seem, very rapidly into the | and even in a less degree at the late election, the foreign policy 
far niente which is the normal state of Tories in office. The | of the Tories so unpopular here bespoke for Lord Derby the 
Premier's exposition of his party’s policy on Monday night was | strong support of the Catholic priesthood. Now, with Lord 
colourless beyond precedent even of Ministerial statements. | Stanley in the place of Lord Malmesbury, the Premier has no 
Negatively it told us a great deal, positively very little, and | longer this broken reed to lean upon. His “ muzzling” speech 
in both ways we may gather from it some satisfaction. That} on the Oaths Bill made him more enemies in Ireland than any 
we are not to have a Reform Bill after the fashion of 1859, | amount of invective against the Italian Kingdom could con- 
that we are to have the workhouses rescued from their present | ciliate friends. It needs but a few errors on the part of the 
slough of misery, that we are to see the army furnished | Government to lash the uneasy mind of Ireland into a fury, and 
speedily with breech-loaders, are promises which, if fairly ful- | no readier means of doing so could be devised than to hand 
filled, we can take no objection to. One part of Lord Derby’s | her over to the tender mercies of a sham aristocracy. 
political manifesto was, however, by no means so inoffensive} Lord Derby appears in some sense to comprehend the diffi- 
as his fancy pictures of the serenity of the Foreign Office under | culty and danger of our position with respect to the Irish 
Lord Stanley’s icy rule, or the efficiency of the Poor Law Board | people. He laments that the snake, Fenianism, has been 
when guided by the much praised quarter-sessions capacity | scotched, not killed. His responsibility is therefore the greater 
of Mr. Gathorne Hardy. We had hoped that late events in| for suggesting a course which would inevitably galvanize into 
Ireland had given a salutary lesson to the blindest of reaction- | new life the disaffected spirit which he so much deprecates. 
ary statesmen in their dealings with that country, but there are | The landlords of Ireland, the Squirearchy, the county gentle- 
some men whose reason even the inexorable “logic of facts”’|men form a class eminently unfit for rule. Between them 
cannot bend. Lord Derby is one of these; an aggregation of petri- | and the people whom Lord Derby would have them to govern 
fied opinions, no change in the condition of external cireum- | there lies a chasm which cannot be bridged over—not want of 
stances can alter the fixed forms of his mind. Upon a question | sympathy merely, but a rooted antipathy. Every influence 
of Irish policy he seceded two-and-thirty years ago from] which assures the position of the English proprietor en- 
the Liberal party; upon questions of Irish policy he is still | dangers that of the Irish proprietor. Ineradicable differences 
furthest removed from the current of Liberal opinion. His | of race and religion,—not mere distinctions of birth or dogma, 
plan—if we can call it so—for the government of Ireland by | but visible living signs of a bloody past,—separate landlord 
the Squirearchy, is indeed the most perilously absurd that | from peasant, as Protestant from Catholic, as Saxon from Celt. 
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The Irish population look upon the oldest county families as 
mere intruders of yesterday, who have prospered by the extir- 
pation of “the good old stock.” Nor, to say truth, have 
these proprietors ever, formerly or now, shown themselves 
capable of ruling or of winning the hearts of the people. 
Before the great Emancipation struggle they governed Ireland, 
and they well earned the hate which still in that country pur- 
sues the Orange flag. Their rule was marked by a long 
succession of brutal crimes and more brutal punishments, by 
Whiteboyism and Rockism, by partial and ineffectual rebel- 
lions, by wholesale hangings and butcheries, by every insult 
to the popular faith that petty malice could invent. At last 
a great political agitation opened the way, not an hour too 
soon, to a social deliverance. The voice of O'Connell roused 
the Irish populace to a sense of its own strength; the 
spell was broken, and the blood-stained idol which English 
Tory statesmen had raised with so much care fell to 
the earth utterly powerless, never, we should hope, to be 
lifted up again. Scarcely had this great work been 
accomplished when the emancipation of the English 
middle class placed the Whigs in power. Since 1832 the 
Tories in Ireland during their brief tenure of authority have 
always looked to the Orangemen of Ulster for support, but 
have also constantly aimed at that restoration of power to 
the country gentlemen which Lord Derby so plainly intimates 
his desire to effect. The Whigs, on the other hand, have 
tended, timidly and unsteadily enough, towards the introduc- 
tion of a strong centralized officialism,—for the choice lies 
only between government of this kind and the rule of the 
Squires. We invite those who prefer the latter system to con- 
sider the present state of Mecklenburg. The Junkers of that 
unhappy country, guided by the very same ideas which 
at this moment influence Lord Derby’s protegés, the Irish 
landed gentry, did their best to encourage the emigration 
which has drained Germany as it has Ireland during the past 
fifteen years. They imagined that when they had got rid of 
the populations it would be quite a paradise for landlords. 
Now they begin to find that it is not so easy for a country to 
prosper from which all the working class has been expelled. 
If we were to bestow on the landlords of Ireland an authority 
such as that of the Junkers, we have no doubt but that Ireland 
would soon be another Mecklenburg, or worse. We cannot 
of course destroy or greatly diminish their influence as land- 
lords, but we can at least avoid giving them any exceptional 
weight in the community by placing power rather in the hands 
of the official representatives of Government. This has been the 
Whig policy, and, but for that most fatal error of O'Connell's, 
by which Ireland was estranged so long from her truest 
friends, the task might now have been complete. As it is, 
much has been done which we trust even the Tories would 
not presume to undo. The police system has been perfected, 
and replaces most efficiently the blundering brutality of the 
old régime of yeomanry and militia. A paid magistracy dis- 
charges the most important duties of the local administration, 
but is still co-ordinate with an unintelligent tyrannical class 
of local justices of the peace. The quarter-sessions’ chair- 
men, in this country merely proprietors, are in Ireland most 
properly legal officials, as free from class prejudices as the 
judges. Lord Derby, we suppose, does not desire to assimilate 
the Irish system to that of England on these points. But 
whether he does or not, we are certain that neither Parlia- 
ment nor the people of Ireland would submit to so grave a 
change. Those who witnessed the ridiculous panic of the 
Irish local magistrates during the late Fenian troubles, their 
readiness to believe any charge, however absurd, and to inflict 
any inconvenience upon the objects of their suspicion, were 
rather inclined to wish for the Scotch system or the 
French system than the English one, nor will they easily 
be led to acquiesce in bestowing additional power on a 
rae of men whose incapacity has been so conspicuously 
shown. 








THE NEW PREFACE TO ECCE HOMO. 

HE author of Ecce Homo has written a preface to the fifth 
edition of that successful book, defining more precisely and 
defending more at length his intellectual assumptions and pro- 
cedure. He has assumed, he says, nothing but such general 
characteristics of Christ's action as belong to it in all four Gospels 
alike, and relied only on those historical facts which are absolutely in 
harmony with and illustrative of those characteristics. ‘‘ Resting, 





tion, the writer has endeavoured to describe a moralist speaking with 
authority and perpetuating his doctrine by means of a society. It is 
this union of morals and politics that he finds to be characteristic of 
Christianity.” And he proceeds to argue that those of his readers 
have utterly missed his meaning who do not perceive that Christian 
morality would be nothing without the society which Christ 
formed for the purpose of spreading that morality, and the 
authority which kept that society together and threatened judg- 
ment and punishment to those who broke its laws. ‘Thus he com- 
pares the Stoic with the Christian ‘ sanctions :'—-‘‘ The Stoic rules 
were without sanctions. If they were violated, what could be said 
to the offender? All that could be said was ‘ Nempe hoc indocti,’ or 
¢ Chrysippus non dicet idem.’ To which how easy to reply, ‘ Lesteem 
Chrysippus, but on this point I differ from him.’ To Christian lapsi 
it was said, ‘ You haverenounced your baptism; you have denied your 
master ; you are cut off from the Church ; the Judge will condemn 
you.’ Is this a verbal distinction?” And he argues with his 
usual ability that it is no verbal distinction,—that the very essence 
of Christ’s service to the world consisted in forming a great 
society on an authoritative basis ; that ‘ without a society and an 
authority of some kind morality remains speculative and useless ;” 
and that as an army by virtue of its very organization and disci- 
pline creates to a certain extent the virtues it needs of courage 
and prompt obedience,—as the civil State creates by its very 
existence and discipline the virtues which it, too, needs of order and 
respect for property, so the Church creates by its social organiza- 
tion and authoritative discipline ‘all virtues alike, but especially 
those which are nursed by no other organization—philanthropy, 
mercy, forgiveness,” &c. He illustrates what Christian ethics 
without a Christian society and authority would be thas:—“ Every 
man is conscious that of the morality which he theoretically holds 
there is one part which he always and easily practises, and another 
part which he often neglects. He knows as well, theoretically, 
that the pleasure he finds in telling scandalous stories is vicious, 
as he knows that the taste for theft is vicious. Yet he falls some- 
times into the one vice, and he is in no danger of falling into the 
other. ‘The inducements to theft may be greater than the induce- 
ments to scandal, and yet he finds them easier to resist. Again, 
scandal is generally more inexcusable and may easily be more 
mischievous than theft, and yet when he has been guilty of scandal 
he feels only that he has done wrong—‘ nempe hoc indocti ;-—-when 
he has committed theft he feels that he is disgraced for ever. ‘The 
simple reason of this is that theft is the vice which political society 
exists to put down, and that laws are directed against it.” And 
he defines the Church as the great “ virtue-making institution,” 
and asserts that “ the root of all evil in the Church is the imagi- 
nation that it exists for any other purpose than to foster virtue, 
or can be prosperous except so far as it does this.” 

Now it scems to us that in this exposition the author repeats, 
and even emphasizes, the radical defect of his whole book, which 
is the attempt to separate a purely spiritual legislation from the 
spiritual root of that legislation, and to supply the place of that 
spiritual spring and source, by enforcing with almost old-fashioned 
stress the overworked threat of penal social consequences to fol- 
low disobedience, and of judgments of the nature of actes d’accusa- 
tion after death. | We do not mean of course to throw the least 
doubt on the faith, which we profoundly accept, that sooner or 
later, there if not here, we shall be made to feel the baseness and 
bitterness of every evil action the evil of which we have not 
already laid thoroughly to heart and utterly put from us,—but 
only to draw attention to the undue value which our author is 
obliged to assign to the indeterminate spiritual and more deter- 
minate and immediate social consequences of any transgression 
of Christ’s laws, by his refusal or reluctance to insist on 
the true spring of their authority in our Lord's teaching 
of the vital and organic relation of all human consciences 
with Himself. We do not believe that the authoritative foun- 
dation of a society, with laws of its own entailing penal 
consequences on those who should break them, would or could 
have had the effect which our author ascribes to it, apart 
from that universal spiritual bond the existence and significance 
of which he suppresses, and is obliged by his imperfect scheme to 
suppress. Penal consequences and future judgments are almost 
wholly inoperative, except as mere modes of registering and ex- 
pressing a moral judgment heartily entertained in the society over 
whom they impend. ‘The most moral value that can be assigned 
to penal legislation is that, if in accordance with the popular 
conscience, it may prevent a falling back of popular morality in con- 
nection with any particular point; it may crystallize and perma- 


then,” he proceeds, ‘‘ upon a basis of absolutely uniform testimony, | nently fix a moral opinion otherwise not unlikely to be fluctuating 


upon facts merely illustrated and explained by less certain tradi- 1 and temporary. 
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general moral sentiment unfavourable to a particular vice is 
widely diffused, and by legislating against it, if it is a matter 
admitting of an external criterion, it is possible that you may 
prevent any retrogression of moral sentiment thereon. But that 
is all. Legislate against wine-drinking in a society which sees no 
harm in wine-drinking, and you do not sow a conviction that it 
is wrong, but only a disposition to regard the law as meddling 
and offensive. In the cases cited by our author, it is scarcely 
punishment by the State which makes theft social dishonour, but 
the widespread concurrence in the feeling that theft is dis- 
honourable, which enables the State to punish it so severely. ‘The 
laws against treason have been as long in force, and till lately 
executed with greater severity than the laws against theft. But 
that has not made treason in the same sense dishonourable, because 
under every bad government there has always been a general pro- 
test of conscience against the authority of that government, while 
no government has been quitefreefrom stain. ‘The social conscience 
gives efficiency to law, while law at best onlyarrests the decay of social 
conscience. <A lie between gentlemen is held far more dishonour- 
able than physical violence. Yet the law punishes the latter, and 
takes no notice of the former. No doubt the full chorus of society 
on a moral point does indefinitely strengthen, by re-echoing, indi- 
vidual ethical convictions; but what we want to make clear is that 
it is not the mere authoritative legislation, or threats of penal 
judgment, which can enforce morality, though a single conscience 
placed at the focus of many converging consciences is usually no 
doubt greatly strengthened if itconcurs with them, greatly weakened 
and paralyzed if itis in revolt. The case of the army is one in which 
an association of men all possessed with the notions of the grandeur 
of courage and discipline begins to practise these sometimes irk- 
some duties. Of course the legislation exactly expresses the 
average military ideal, though the penalties are stricter than in 
civil legislation, for obvious reasons. And of course the united 
practice of any virtue whatever by a large number of men deepens 
the insight into it and value for it,—but then that is not a result 
due to authoritative legislation and penal consequences ; it is due to 
the public knowledge of it gained by a society which practises it. 
And so of the Church. ‘The legislation of Christ was, we be- 
lieve, as authoritative as our author represents it, but the spring 
of that authority was not in the assumed power to punish diso- 
bedience. If the Church was ‘‘a virtue-making institution,” it 
was not through its rewards and punishments. ‘Those rewards 
and punishments—excommunication and spiritual menaces for the 
next world—were only powerful at all for good so far as they 
reflected the consenting conscience of the Church, and did not go 
beyond it. Jur evil they were powerful enough in direct propor- 
tion as they surpassed the moral insight which the Church had 
gained or given. What, then, was the true spiritual spring of the 
legislative authority of Christ? Precisely that which our author 
is obliged to ignore,—the faith on which the Church was built 
that our Lord himself is ever at work within human nature, pour- 
ing into its most secret recesses all the virtue which possessed Ilis 
own earthly life eighteen centuries ago. Without this faith we 
do not believe that the Church would ever have been anything but 
a failure. It is not legislative authority which creates moral con- 
viction, but moral conviction which gives legislative authority 
its force. Without the belief in a divine Son of God perpetually 
inspiring and renewing their hearts with His own spiritual life, it 
is clear enough that the Apostles would never have lived the life 
they did. It is not the legislation and the expectation of judgment, 
itis the Life within them on which they perpetually insist. ‘‘ NotI, 
but Christ which worketh in m2.” It is the revelation of Christ 
‘¢within” St. Paul from which he dates his whole change of life, — 
the reception of ‘‘ the engrafted word,” which even St. James, the 
most external of all the writers of the New Testament, speaks of as 
the crisis of spiritual life. The teaching as to many members in one 
body, as to men existing in Christ as the branches inhere in the 
vine, of ‘hearts hidden with Christ in God,” of looking forward 
to ‘‘ Christ which is our life ” appearing,—these are the roots of the 
spiritual authority of Christ's legislation. It is the new interpre- 
tation given to the highest thoughts and movements of the mind, 
as the touches of the same perfect personality which in its life on 
earth laid down the highest laws of spiritual motive and feeling, 
it is this that really gave the power to obey a legislation otherwise 
hopelessly above man. It was the translation of our compassion 
into the faint stirring of His infinite pity within us, of our relent- 
ings against foes into the dawn upon our minds of His full and 
free forgiveness, of our dim spiritual self-knowledge into the beam 
of His perfectly calm and lucid light, of our half aspirations after 
self-sacrifice into the willing serenity of His rich and ample love, 
of our flickering and feeble devotion into the language of His com- 
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plete and joyful surrender to His father’s will, which changed all 
those half-formed, inchoate, weakly growths of spiritual life jn 
man, into motives aud impulses as strong as just laws laid down 
by a living lawgiver, who is not only most dear to the inmost heart 
of the people he rules, but ever present with them in the struggle to 
obey. It seems to us quite idle to suppose that the Christian 
society could ever have had the vitality it has had, were Christ 
only ‘a moralist speaking with authority, and perpetuating His 
doctrine by means of a society.” The life of the Church has 
always been the living impersonation given to its highest mental 
states by the identification of our best inward light as children of 
God with the everlasting word who “ became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” The poverty and incoherence of the language even of the purest 
conscience and highest emotion have always been a source of weak- 
ness. Christ gave an interpretation to every such broken and stam- 
mering word, which at once summoned before the mind of the be- 
liever a great and stately life far above its own highest conceptions, 
andexplained such dim thoughts as being His personaleffort tobreak 
through the clouds within ani bring a new power into the heart, 
Without that belief, we take it, legislative authority and codes of 
laws would have been alike vain. With it the Church has been a 
power such as has never before existed in the world, but then it does 
not owe that power to any ‘enthusiasm of humanity,” but rather 
owes whatever there has been of ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity ” to the 
enthusiasm of divinity caused by this drawing away of the veil 
from the Light of human conscience and the Spring of human 
love. 





HINDOO WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

\ ISS CARPENTER, one of the most efficient among English 

L philanthropists, is about, it is said, to visit Bombay, to see 

whether with her skill in organization she cannot quicken the 

movement towards the education of native women. ‘The experi- 

ment is a bold one, for she knows no native language, and will 

soon find that the Parsees are too exceptional a race to be taken 
as guides, that to accomplish anything really great she must 
address herself to the main body of the people, who in every pro- 
vince and town of India are Hindoos. ‘They are far less accessible 

than the Parsees, who in a few years will be as frankly European as 

Armenians or Eastern Jews, and far more difficult to comprehend. 

Indeed her main difficulty, if she sets out, will be to clear her 
mind of all preconceived notions as to the precise social position 
of Hindoo women, and as to the difficulties which really impede 
the spread of intelligence among them. ‘That position is in many 
respects unique, so absolutely without precedent or parallel, that 
the analogies by which alone the mass of Englishmen estimate it 
mislead them more completely than ignorance would do. Deceived 
by the few facts they know of Oriental life, facts mainly derived 

from the Bible and the ‘Thousand and One Nights, i. e., from the 

histories and stories of the two best known branches of the 

Semitic race, they will have it that the Hindoo woman of the 
better class is the inmate of a harem, which, again, they regard as 
little better than a legalized brothel. She is not. It is true that 
the Hindoo creed, like every other Asiatic creed,—we do not say 
every Asiatic opinion,—considers the relation of the sexes to be 
mainly physical, and consequently admits of relaxations of law 
directly opposed to any European idea of morals. It is also true 
that the object of Hindooism, as of every other creed except that of 
the English Broad Church, is to secure the selfish end of individual 
salvation, and as the instrument it selects is worship to be paid by 
the son to, or rather for, his father’s manes, every law is postponed 
to the necessity of obtaining heirs. If one woman will not bring the 
husband a son another may, but the rule of reputable Hindooism 
is nevertheless monogamy, and the mid lle-class Hindoo goes back 
from his business, his office, or his social mecting, to live amidat 
his “‘family,”—he always steals that English word—precisely as an 
Englishman does. It is true that in most such middle-class 
houses there will be many women, for your decent Hindvo sup- 
ports all relatives who cannot support themselves; true also that 
they are strictly secluded, for it would once have been dangerous 
for Mussulmans to see them; true also that what with seclusion, 
realism, and the influence of the root thought of Asia, ‘‘ nothing 
which is natural can be improper,” the ways of a Hindoo house 
would seem to an English materfumilias very ‘‘ dangerous,” even 
if she did not pronounce them “shocking,” but still, as a matter 
of fact, at the head of every Hindoo house are husband and wife, 
bound by laws quite as strict as those of England, and quite as 
seldom violated. If the husbanJ is licentious—a phenomenom 
known even in England—it is out of his own house ; if the wife, 
she is killed, a check which, though not complete, has its effect on 
intrigue. ‘This one wife, again, has at least as much houschold 
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sway as in England. Her husband talks to her about every- 
thing, business included, consults her, trusts her very often as 
he will trust nobody else, invariably leaves her his wealth if he 
has no children living, and gives her after his own fashion very 
considerable independence of action. Over her children the mother 
is by force of opinion as absolute as the father, and in the general 
affairs of the family her voice counts for more than anybody's 
except that of the father, the eldest son, and the favourite son, 
generally the youngest—a position, we take it, common enough in 
the houses of English squires. ‘These being the facts, what on 
earth is the use of telling the average Hindoo, in a manner more 
or less objurgatory and disagreeable, that if his wife is educated she 
will be a fitter companion for himself and a better educator to his 
children? Te knows that quite as wellas his lecturer, considering 
he passes some sixteen hours a day in the said woman’s company, 
that he is habitually a bored man—whence his astounding bursts of 
energy, fury, or feeling—and that he cares more about his boys than 
any other earthly or heavenly thing. He thinks he knows it a little 
better, and either puts the argument aside with a suave indifference, 
which reminds one of the Oxford manner, and is infinitely aggravat- 
ing, or, obeying his dialectic instincts, which are stronger in a 
Hindovo than in any human being except an Irish peasant or an Eng- 
lish theologian, fights. What he wants to see is not a reason for 
teaching his wife, which he sees, but for teaching his daughter, 
which he does not see, and till society is a little modified will not 
see. As to his wife, it is with the new generation a question of 
means only. The old school still adhere to their opposition, not 
because they prefer ignorant wives, but because they prefer the 
native system of culture, and think it as unsuited to women as 
we think our public-school scheme of mental training. The choice 
lies with them between Sanscrit or nothing, and they object to 
Sanscrit on the grounds which make most Englishmen object to 
their daughters becoming classics. But the educated Hindoo 
under thirty-five will teach his wife himself if he can, will spend 
hours a day in a task which must be to him very dreary, will sub- 
scribe endlessly to get her a few decent books in her own lan- 
guage,—being strict in his own way, though it is not quite ours, — 
will sometimes break all manner of rules to let English female 
teachers within the penetralia of his house. Male teachers are of 
course out of the question. Even if the Hindoo had not ideas of 
his own upon the subject of “ virtue,” ideas which are the result 
not only of his creed, but of his poetry, and his philosophy, and his 
experience, he has a capacity for jealousy in his blood, which is 
not the result of his ethics, but is as mucha race peculiarity as 
his patience, or his power of being energetic only by gasps and 
spasms. He won't do it if he is brayed in a mortar, and he will 
cut you down if you talk too much about it, so it is advisable to 
put that aside. But he will admit female teachers. Any woman 
of tact who knows the people and their tongue always gets more 
wife-pupils than she can manage. The late Mrs. Mullens, of Cal- 
-cutta, one of the few women of genius who ever adorned the mis- 
sionary body, was at last, we believe, admitted wherever she chose 
to teach, and there is no limit to the ‘field.” Of course the 
families do not much like religious teaching. English families are 
said to compel poor Frenchwomen who come over here to perjure 
themselves pretty extensively for a morsel of bread by saying, poor 
things! that they are Protestants, because a Catholic version of 
étre and aimer would be regarded in Islington as ‘‘ dangerous,” 
and a Hindoo is nearly as bigoted an animal as a British 
bourgeois. But if nothing else is to be had they will put up even 
with religious teaching, and hundreds of Hindoo wives are now 
being taught by ladies who would not conceal their distinctive 
opinions to save themselves from martyrdom. If that were all, 
we believe with a little address, a little liberality as to means, and 
.a little more tolerance for Jaws of modesty which are not British, 
but are efficient for their end, the philanthropists would win that 
battle, one very well worth winning, and make the education of 
married women an etiquette necessary to Hindoo grade. Of course 
~where the husband disbelieves in education altogether his wife will 
not be educated, but neither would she be in England, and the 
Hindoos are getting beyond that stage so fast that if an English- 
man opens a barn anywhere, and says he will teach, the barn is 
instantly crammed to suffocation. 

The difficulty is to teach the daughters, English philanthropy 
demanding that they shall be taught, partly from a belief that 
childhood is the time to learn—a delusion, as every student of 
thirty knows—partly from an absolute inability to realize the 
truth that there are countries where a mother with two or three 
children about her isa girl of fifteen. The respectable middle-class 
Hindoo does not like his daughter, betrothed or unmarried, to be 
taught at all Firstly, he does not see the use of it, not believing 





greatly in the mental capabilities of little girls. Secondly, he 
thinks that the question to teach or not to teach is the husband's 
business, and not his—remember a spinster in India is an impossi- 
bility ; and thirdly, he has an idea which we will, if we can, 
endeavour to make intelligible without being too plain-spoken. 
He thinks intelligence in girls very dangerous to their morals, so 
dangerous as to be ruinous. He is an obscurantist with regard to 
them, just as most English and French mothers are with regard to 
their daughters, and for the same reasons, though his obscurant- 
ism refers rather to the brain itself than to the subjects on which 
the brain is exercised. The mad jealousy which we have men- 
tioned as a race peculiarity may have something to do with this. 
An immovable conviction as to the truth of certain physio- 
logical laws which Europe either disbelieves or ignores may 
have more. But the main reason for the fear in him is this. 
The fear is just, and education is dangerous to Hindoo morals. 
The state of society cannot be altered in a moment to meet a 
new want, and as it exists every Hindoo girl lives in a moral 
forcing house, an atmosphere which is the absolute converse of 
that with which English and French men and women strive to 
surround their daughters. She hears everything she should not 
hear, and sees everything she should not see, and till Hindooism 
itself, the very creed of the people, ceases out of the land, there is 
and can be no remedy. Hindooism is perhaps the only cult, 
certainly the only one reverenced by great populations, which is 
inherently worse than the instincts of those who accept it. The 
French succeed in keeping their daughters in the necessary 
half-light by means of the conventual system of education. 
We succeed by means of a system of combined espionage 
and etiquette, which together create walls round every house- 
hold as strong, though less visible, than those of the con- 
vent. The Hindoo cannot try either scheme, and he falls back 
therefore on his own devices, an ignorance which represses pre- 
cocity and favours blind obedience, and a custom of excessively 
early marriage. Education interferes with all his devices, makes 
the little acute but shallow brain morbidly bright and precocious, 
gives its possessor a wish, however vague, to choose for herself,— 
and any system of choice must involve the possibility of spinster- 
hood which the Hindoo does not intend to admit—and produces a 
vague unsettlement and a discontent with the divine order of things 
which is to him synonymous with the spirit of evil doing. He re- 
sents it as an English mother would resent the training which sent 
her daughter home to her with a disposition to wear Bloomers, to do 
her own proposals, and to talk atheism, and from his point of view he 
isright. Itis all quite true. If every Hindoo girl were educated from 
eight to fourteen, Hindoo society must go to pieces, and Hindoos 
are not prepared that their society should go to pieces, any more 
than we are. ‘They see no substitute except English society, and 
they neither like that—thinking it to be based, as it is, ona brutal 
individualism such as even the civilized Celt abhors—nor see their 
way to attaining it. They may be quite wrong, we of course 
think they are, but at all events they are right thus far. Female 
education as understood by Englishmen involves for them social 
revolution. If Miss Carpenter can induce them to face that, 
well and good, though we have a suspicion that when all is done 
Asia and Europe will not be quite so identical as philanthropists 
imagine. But at all events let teachers acknowledge that, and not 
pour out so many platitudes about the value of education, and 
maternal training, and intelligent companionship, and so on, which 
no Hindoo in his life ever doubted. Teaching the mothers, 
as it seems to us, would be easier work than teaching the daugh- 
ters, and education filters down like water, but if the philan- 
thropists think that insutflicient or too slow, their watchword should 
be conventual education—a system, that is, which will give the 
Hindoo a guarantee against the evils he fears, and not against the 
evils he does not fear. ‘The English system does not do that, and will 
never, so far as we have been able to probe that strange pit full 
of jewels, rags, and filth, of gleaming thoughts, and morbid fears, 
and horrid instincts—the Hindoo mind—be honestly accepted 
in Hindostan. It is like most other Anglo-Saxon peculiarities, 
essentially local, and consistent only with a scheme of society in 
which individual freedom is considered a privilege worth any risks, 
any sufferings, and any loss of coherence in the social organiza- 
tion. The Hindoo does not want that society, but another, in 
which the individual is merged in the family, in which the father 
is absolute over his children, yet is only tenant for life of his own 
property, and in which everyone leads a protected life, buttressed 
round by a clan whose interests, and honour, and fortunes are 
identical with his own. 
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THE BATTLE OF KONIGGRATZ. 

HE great battle in Bohemia, which at the first blush seemed 

decisive of the war, is to be known in history as the battle 

of Koniggriitz. But it was really fought on the left bank of the 

Bistritz, seven miles from that fortress, and as the fatal blow was 

delivered against the Austrian army at the village of Chlum, that 

village appears to have the best claim to the honour of giving its 

name to the victory. The Prussians have determined otherwise, 

and have named the action after the fortress which overlooked 
nearly the whole scene of the battle. 

The Bistritz is a small stream that, rising to the north of Miletin, 
flows in a southerly and then westerly direction parallel to the 
Elbe. Opposite Koniggriitz it meanders through a shallow 
valley, amidst wooded slopes, numerous villages, aud well culti- 
vated fields. The hills and slopes on the eastern bank formed 
the Austrian position. ‘The village of Lipa stood on the high 
ground in the centre. To the northward of that point stretched 
the right, through the undulating ground as far as Benatek, on the 
western slope, and the extreme right trended back somewhat 
towards the Elbe at Smirlintz. Between Lipa and this village, 
and in rear of Benatek, stood the village of Chlum. The high 
road from Gitschin crosses the Bistritz at Sadowa, down in the 
valley, ascends the hill to Lipa, and thence goes in a south- 
easterly direction to Kéniggriitz. The space between this road 
and Benatek is partly filled by a wood, but in other parts the 
hill sides and tops were open. ‘To the left of Lipa the ridge 
passes on in a southerly direction towards Nechanitz, a place seven 
miles below Sadowa. Between Nechanitz and Lipa are the 
villages of Dohalitz and Mokrowens, between these latter stands a 
castle on the river brink, and between Dohalitz and Lipa, quite 
up to the main road, a thick wood, running down the hill-side 
towards the river. On the opposite bank of the Bistritz was a 
corresponding range of undulating hills, over which ran the high 
road to Sadowa, and behind this ridge was the Prussian army 
under Prince Charles. 

This was the field selected by General Benedek upon which to 
fight a decisive battle. It had been carefully surveyed and par- 
tially entrenched. The trees on the wood above Sadowa had been 
cut down, and their tops and branches set towards the enemy. 
Behind this abatis, on the higher ground towards Lipa, were 
regularly constructed field works, with embrasures for guns and 
cover for infantry. Taught by the severe conflicts in open ground 
about Skalitz and Trautenau, the Austrian General had determined 
to find some compensation for an inferior armament by using the 
spade. Part of the position on the right, but obviously not the 
whole, was also entrenched, and thus, with the aid of woods and 
earthworks, Benedek hoped to win. He occupied this position with 
seven corps, the Saxons, an immense body of horse, and upwards of 
500 guns, the whole force amounting perhaps to something less than 
200,000 men. ‘The extremeleft, towards Nechanitz, instrong ground 
fronting the lakes of the Bistritz, were the Saxons, having as a 
reserve the 8th corps. The 10th stood in and behind Mokrowens, 
having on its right the 3rd, reaching to the wood and high road. 
Next, in the centre, stood the 4th, having the 2nd on its right, 
and in rear as a reserve, to the centre and right, were the 6th and 
1st, and the mass of the glittering horsemen, four strong divisions. 
The artillery was skilfully disposed along the front and on the 
flanks of the divisions, with strong reserves below the interior 
slope. The outposts of course extended to the river along the 
whole front. This was an imposing array, planted on strong 
ground, and by several thousands numerically superior to the 
Prussian army, as yet hidden from view, but numerically inferior 
to the great host of the combined armies, which skilful brains were 
bringing to bear on front, flank, and rear. For not only had 
Prince Charles come up to the Bistritz from Gitschin with 
150,000 men and 750 guns, but, though General Benedek appears 
not to have known it, the Crown Prince, with upwards of 100,000 
men and guns in proportion, was marching southward between 
the Bistritz and the Elbe, square to the right flank of the Aus- 
trian line of battle. 

Assured of the potent aid of the Crown Prince by noon, Prince 
Charles brought nearly three-fourths of his troops up to the 
Bistritz on both sides of Sadowa, upon a front corresponding to 
that of the Austrians, and sent the remainder under General 
Ilerwarth through Smidar and New Bidezow to turn the left of 
the Austrians through Nechanitz. Thus the Prussian tactical 
combination was most powerful. It appeared to aim at nothing less 
than enveloping the Austrians, by turning both flanks, and this 
great result was nearly accomplished. But we may conjecture 
that the movement of Herwarth was intended to draw attention 





towards that side, in order that the coming attack of the Crown 
Prince might take place under the most favourable circumstances, 
and to give Herwarth a position whence he might cut in on the 
Austrian line of retreat. That line of retreat was south-east to 
Koniggriitz and the Elbe, over which several bridges had been 
thrown, and southwards towards Pardubitz, at the elbow of the 
river. 

The action began about half-past seven by dropping shots, 
followed by a severe cannonade, kept up with great vigour for 
nearly three hours. The Prussians brought to bear a great 
superiority of guns, and gradually drove the Austrian artillery 
to positions on the higher ground. During this period there was 
no infantry battle, but, covered by the cannonade, the Prussians. 
had got their men close to the stream ready fora rush. About 
ten o’clock the columns were set in motion, Benatek was set 
on fire and stormed, but the Prussians, breech-loaders notwith- 
standing, were a full hour engaged in a close contest before 
they could expel the Austrians from the other villages in 
the valley. General Herwarth, too, had come into action, 
but he made comparatively little progress against the Saxons 
until towards the close of the day. The chief encounter 
was on a line about a mile to the right and left of Sadowa. 
For when the Austrians were thrust out of the villages they 
retired but a little way up the slopes, and there stood fast, 
until they were again pressed further back through the woods on 
both flanks of Sadowa, but they could not be expelled from the 
great entrenched wood above that village. The fight now became 
stationary, the breech-loader did not tell so heavily in the 
thickets, and the Austrian artillery filled the Prussian half of the 
woods with shells and steady musketry. The first troops engaged 
were exhausted, and fresh divisions sent in made a spirited 
dash, but were speedily brought up, and even compelled to 
give ground. It was now past noon. The Prussians were 
across the Bistritz in a long concave line. The Austrian 
front of battle was convex, the salient being the wood above 
Sadowa. They were very confident of winning, and their swarms 
of splendid cavalry were eagerly, but patiently, waiting in the 
plains below for the signal to burst forth upon the heels of a beaten 
army. The Prussians had become anxious. There were no signs 
of the Crown Prince, none, that is, visible to them. The in- 
fantry had been drawn out of the battle under cover, and even 
the batteries were giving ground. The line of the fight was 
marked by burning villages, and by clouds of smoke hovering low 
among the woods and along the fields. For the air was damp and 
heavy ; showers fell occasionally. But though the infantry fight 
was brought to a stand the thunder of the guns was incessant, 
and the horrid tumult of battle filled the country around for 
miles. 

While the Austrians were calculating that a little more would 
give them a striking triumph, and while the Prussians were pre- 
paring for the worst, an unseen foe was making ready for a 
decisive spring upon the very heart of the position. The Crown 
Prince, true to his promise, had brought his army down between 
the Elbe and the Bistritz, and had arrived with two corps close to 
to the fatal spot before twelve o’clock. But he did not attack 
because his remaining two corps were still on the march, and he 
meant his blow to be deadly. Benedek had been informed that 
there were Prussian troops on his right as soon as they arrived. 
What orders he gave does not appear, except that some cavalry 
were pushed up to Chium. About an hour later he went himself 
from Lipa towards the right, but seemed satisfied, for he returned. 
All the time an artillery engagement had been in progress on that 
side, but no infantry attack or show of infantry in great force. 
Meantime it is stated that the 4th corps had made a forward move- 
ment, and that the 2nd had conformed; but if this were done, 
it left a weak point in the line, and that point the vital one about 
Chlum. Now the Ist corps under Clam-Gallas was the reserve: 
here, and it does not appear that this body was advanced into 
the comparative gap. Be that as it may, here was a weakly held 
point leading directly into the rear of the Austrian centre. And 
it was soon seized. For the Crown Prince, having been joined by 
his other two corps, pushed forward along the whole line from the 
railway, which descends the right bauk of the Elbe to the rear of 
the Austrian right. Mass after mass came out of the hollows and 
crowned the ridges. ‘The force was equal to one-half the Austrian 
army, and to oppose it there were only two Austrian corps and 
the horsemen. Onward swept this torrent of men, covered by a 
powerful artillery. Effectual resistance was impossible. The 
Austrian infantry were met by that ‘ fire of surprising volume and 
quickness” which denotes the presence of the breech-loader; they 
tried to use the bayonet, but could not reach their enemies. General 
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Benedek hurried up into the midst of this tempest, and it is 
said of him that, seeing the battle lost, he sought death in 
the foremost ranks as Ney sought it at Waterloo, but in 
vain. At the very moment when he thought victory was 
about to reward his efforts, lo! there was defeat, perhaps 
utter ruin. He rode off to draw his army out of the jaws of 
destruction. ‘The Prussians did not give him time. The army of 
Prince Charles, hearing the loud roar of the Crown Prince's battle 
surging along the Austrian rear, sprang forward, and bore down 
all before them. Rushing through the Austrian position, they 
crowned the hills, brought up their artillery to hurl shells into 
the masses retiring across the valley, and launched their cavalry 
in pursuit. But it is recorded by a military eye-witness that the 
Austrian artillery, which had behaved with shining courage all 
day, now disputed the road on every ridge, while both cavalry 
and infantry ever and anon checked the Prussian horse. And 
although five hours still went by before the last shot was fired, yet 
the Austrian army was thoroughly beaten, with heavy loss of guns 
and killed and wounded—altogether 180 guns, it is said, and 40,000 
men. ‘The fugitives streamed over the Elbe by the bridges pre- 
pared by military foresight, and away down the river to Pardu- 
bitz, and so by devious routes towards Briinn. The sun went 
down over the flaming field, and a great empire had been shaken 
to its centre. 

General Benedek has met with an unquestionable defeat upon 
the field of battle. We are still too ill informed respecting the 
whole conduct of the campaign to determine how much that 
defeat was due to imperfect strategy, to defective tactics, and to 
an inferior armament. For our part, on the first head, we are 
still disposed to believe that in principle Benedek adopted the 
right mode of defending the Empire. It was reasonable to believe 
that he could prevent the Crown Prince from forcing his way by 
Nachod and Trautenau, and hold him fast while he overwhelmed 
Prince Charles. That he could have defeated Prince Charles, 
we admit, is doubtful; but in principle he was right in try- 
ing to keep back the Crown Prince, while he turned with all the 
troops he could muster on his cousin. Had he thrown part 
of his army forward to Reichenberg, and kept the rest near 
Josephstadt, he must have been beaten, for it is an established 
fact that a mountain frontier is the most difficult of all to defend, 
and that he who tries it runs the risk of a defeat in detail. He 
was therefore right to show only a front towards Reichenberg, 
and to hold his main body in a central position. Count Clam- 
Gallas ought not to have fought battles either at Miinchengriitz or 
Gitschin, but on the other hand everything was to be done that 
could be done to stop and defeat the Crown Prince. What was it, 
then, errors of strategy and tactics apart, which turned the scale 
so decisively but the formidable breech-loader? Nowhere, even 
with the odds of men in their favour, could the Austrians 
stand up and fight without cover. On the Bistritz alone did 
they entrench, and there, it is true, their entrenchments 
stood them in good stead, and made them a match for 
Prince Charles. But even there, when the infantry fight 
got into the open, the poor muzzle-loader stood no chance. 
At the Bistritz, as at Nachod and ‘Trautenau, the Austrians 
were outnumbered as well as outarmed, if we may use such a 
term, and the tactical combination which ruined the host was a 
direct consequence of the superiority which the new weapon had 
established for itself on every point. One simple question dis- 
poses of the whole cavil about the influence of the breech-loader 
on the campaign. What would have been the result, not at the 
Bistritz, but in the preliminary fights, had the Austrians been also 
armed with breech-loaders? We are far from imputing the de- 
cisive successes of the Prussians to mechanical appliances alone. 
The military skill of the Prussians is conspicuous, but it is not 
more conspicuous than the other facts, that the Prussians were 
one-fourth superior in number, and were armed with a musket at 
least three times as effective as that opposed toit. ‘ A defensive 
position at Briinn or at Olmutz,” says a military eye-witness, “‘may 
be successful for a time, but nothing can compensate for inferiority 
of weapons. ... In the great battle which has occurred the 
artillery fire on our side was sufficient to cause great loss to the 
enemy, &nd even to give this [the Austrian] army the advantage 
for some time, but when it came to close quarters the breech- 
loading small arm prevailed over courage, strength, and an 
obstinate adherence to old principles of war.” That is the fact, 
let the strategists say what they will, which this nation must bear 
in mind. A good general we may or may not have, but it is 
utterly unpardonable, if after this Bohemian experience, we have 
not what we can so easily get, the very best arm for our infantry 
soldiers. v 





THE STATE OF GERMANY. 
Heidelberg, June 10, 1866. 
[From our SrectaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

EveEN a week ago I could observe how, in the course of a single 
day, political feeling changed in every German State through which 
I was passing, and now I remark how quickly events change 
tendencies in the same country. Let me speak of Baden, for I 
am told that the maxim, “1b uno disce omnes,” holds good in this 
instance, as far at least as the small States which stick to the old 
Bund are concerned. Some ten days ago the Prussians, or Gotha 
party, as they are indifferently called, found themselves in such a 
small minority that they scarcely moved. The Democrats, on the 
contrary, or the German party, as they willingly style themselves, 
raised their voice loud and strong, and their violent speeches met 
with a sonorous echo in the little but happy Grand Duchy. ‘The 
people in Baden are so thoroughly contented (or rather were so 
before this wicked war drove all foreign visitors away), they are 
also so entirely free and independent, that outside the narrow 
though highly intellectual circle of Heidelberg and Freiburg pro- 
fessors, who dream of a mighty, glorious Germany, they saw no 
earthly reason to wish for a change. They know well enough that 
centralization means utter annihilation of local freedom, and felt 
altogether disinclined to become Prussians. 

These sentiments were declared loudly enough in public sittings 
of the Volks- Verein, where, among others, the well known journal- 
ist Griin and the two clever sons of old Professor Mittermaier 
were foremost in indignant denunciations of Casarism in general 
and Bismark in particular. One of the Mittermaiers even went 
so far as to indicate a remedy, and this was a Badish Volkswehr, 
the arming of the whole population. He quoted, to some pur- 
pose, the American Federal soldiers and the English volunteers, 
but, as 1 ventured to ask, how in the world could a regiment of 
British volunteers, be they ever so fierce, resist the victorious 
Prussian army? ‘If we do not do it we are lost,” answered the 
patriot, and, sad to say, I believe they are even if they do it. 

Well, the dream was soon broken by the great victories won by 
the Prussians, and now the needle gun, which was all but laughed 
at, is the theme of universal praise. Bavarians, Badenses, and 
Hessians are terribly cast down ; their last hope of success in war 
is gone, and their protectors, the Austrians, are unable to protect 
themselves. ‘The Prussians have indeed carried a great day ; they 
may be hated quite as much, and even more so than before, but 
they are thoroughly respected, nay, admired. Every one acknow- 
ledges that they always knew, and still know, what they “ are 
about,” and since their antagonists are by no means united in 
their views and designs, there is every probability of their com- 
plete success. That the Prussians, who are exclusively Germans, 
have proved themselves so surprisingly strong and warlike flatters 
every German heart outside the pale of professed politicians. 
Thus the feelings were already pretty well divided, when the 
news of the armistice, of the cession of Venetia to the French 
Emperor, broke out like a thunderbolt. 

I really felt for my German friends; it was a bitter pill to 
swallow. ‘Napoleon is Emperor of France and King of 
Germany,” sadly said a tried and well known patriot to me. I 
was at Strasbourg, when a gendarme came galloping to the station 
and read the telegram aloud. We crossed the Rhine, and brought 
it to Kehl. At Strasbourg there was shouting and rejoicing ; at 
Kehl the poor Germans hung their heavy heads, and blushed 
painfully. What has become now of the ol maxim that the bank» 
of the Rhine must be defended on the Po? Well, if there were no 
consolation in the fact that, come what may, ove strong Northern 
Germany, be it even called by the hated name of Vienna, cannot 
but become a blessing to the people, the moment would be terrible 
for the noble-minded men who love their country and freedom 
equally well. Every nation has to undergo this horrid process of 
unification, which entails so much suffering and tyranny. It is a 
work achieved by Louis XI.s and Richelieus, by Napoleons and 
Bismarks, and Germany must submit, like France has done in her 
day. 

At Heidelberg, a week ago, all was excitement and bluster, 
the Democrats spoke in the Volks-Verein, the Gotha-Prussians 
conversed in the Museum, the Great-German party listened in the 
hotels to the diurnal talk of M. Seinguerlet, the French correspon- 
dent of Le Temps, the ladies made black-red-golden scarfs for the 
Wurtemberg soldiers. ‘To-day things are sadly changed. ‘The 
Prussian party publish placards and sign addresses, calling upon 
the Grand Duke to draw the Badish troops back from the Bunder 
army. The Progressists have been beaten in the elections ; 
Bismark and Napoleon reign supreme ; the Great-Germans feel 
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inclined to side with the Prussians, and the undaunted Demecrats, 
though openly they still maintain their ground, have evidently no 
hope but in the moderation of the French and Prussian Govern- 
ments. It is they now who sigh for peace. 

I confess I felt deeply moved when yesterday one of the best 
and hardiest among them explained to me this their last hope. 
Some logical republican had put forth that, as long as Prussia was 
not parcelled out (zerstiickelt) like the rest of Germany, Germany 
could not be free. ‘The idea was astounding enough, and startled 
us all. But when my friend replied, ‘‘ Let us agitate for peace, 
under the auspices of France,” [ was ashamed. And nevertheless 
I feel he is quite right. France, he reasons, has her reward— 
Venetia, which she will sell to the Italians; thus, perhaps, she 
will not insist on a second reward on the Rhine. ‘The probable or 
improbable generosity of Louis Napoleon, this remains the only hope 
of German Democrats, for truly they have no other. If the war goes 
on they feel convinced that they will be absorbed by Prussia, and 
nothing would be more hateful to them except to be annexed to 
France. Once they had a faint hope the Derby Cabinet woulddeclare 
war against France and Prussia; I say ‘‘ once” advisedly, for it 
seems long ago; events happen so quickly and unexpectedly. 
Those delicious abodes at the foot of the Black Forest, Baden, 
the Hubbad, are almost empty; foreigners are prevented from 
coming, permanent guests are driven away. Men are slaughtered 
by thousands, waving corn-fields are trodden down, and all this 
anxiety, all this misery, is due to Prussian ambition. Thus people 
are reasoning, forgetting that sooner or later the outbreak must 
come; c’est la logique des choses, or, as the French would say, it is 
the consequence of the treaties of 1815. The angry feelings 
against the Prussians in this and other small States can scarcely 
be understood. In Prussia itself there reigns supreme exultation. 
Even if they suffer, even if they have to give up Trier and the 
coal-fields, even if (what all expect) Luxembourg should go to 
France, they feel they are a great nation, and I am well aware how 
much this conviction compensates with the mass of the people for 
the loss of those high blessings, liberty and intellectual culture. 
It may be a matter of deep regret, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that the old precept will be reversed—Prussia will not be absorbed 
in Germany, but Germany in Prussia. 

A CosMOPoLiran. 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS. 

[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 29, 1866. 
Tue Spectutor says, and in effect all the British papers that 1 
have seen say, that in the matter of the invasion of Canada the 
‘* American ” Government ‘‘ behaved admirably.” Well, it did 
behave justly and honourably, but no more; and if there were 
anything creditable in its conduct, it was only that it did not 
allow bitter memories and the opportunity of winning tens of 
thousands of votes to tempt it to the neglect of a plain duty. 
But if the conduct of the Administration was creditable, that of 
Congress since the ‘*squelching ” of the invasion has been most 
discreditable, deplorable. Roberts and Sweeny, pronounced— 
they and their shindy-making rabble—by the Government, with 
the assent of the people, evil disposed persons, and whose only 
distinction is that they have broken our laws in such a manner as 
to make it necessary to use the military power of the country for 
the maintenance of our honour, are actually taken upon the floor of 
the House, and dined and wined, and coddled, and kowtowed to 
by members of Congress ; they are introduced at public meetings, 
and their ruffed feathers smoothed by the very Speaker of the 
House himself. To explain the motives of such conduct would be 
quite superfluous ; but although, in this country at least, you can 
do almost anything with Irishmen, as a body, by flattering them, 
if you will only lay it on thick enough, the question will arise— 
Is it possible that even these Fenians can be caught when the net 
is spread so plainly in their sight? If they can, what becomes of 
the wisdom of Solomon? This incongruity between the tone of 
Congress and the action of the Government is, like that which 
occurred in regard to the Trent affair, an illustration of the truth 
of a remark made before in these letters, that in judging this 
country you must regard not what politicians and the speech- 
makers say, but what the Government and the people do, and 
that as to legislative bodies, their laws should be read and not 
their debates. 

What we call the Rousseau-Grinnell, affair comes in to 
deepen the bad impression which the recent conduct of our re- 
presentatives in other respects must produce on decent folk, 
those who love as well as those who hate the republic. General 








Rousseau, a member from Kentucky, beat Mr. Grinnell, a 
member from Illinois, on the capitol grounds, for words used on 
the floor a few days previous. ‘The beating was not severe, 
and was meant, as General Rousseau said, not to hurt but to dis. 
grace. It was technically, of course, a violation of privilege, and 
in any case it is much to be regretted that Rousseau, who distin- 
guished himself against the rebels in the late war, should have 
been provoked into committing an assault upon a fellow member 
of the House. Such an assault cannot be justified, but whatever 
of excuse or palliation can be imagined in this case undeniably 
exists. Mr. Grinnell insulted General Rousseau for half an hour 
upon the floor of the House, using approbrious epithets, aggravated 
by a most offensive manner, and kept this up, deliberately, inge- 
niously, with the manifest intention of affronting his opponent 
in the coarsest and most public manner. Such behaviour 
would have caused him to be excluded from the company 
of gentlemen avywhere—anywhere but on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. The dignity of the House was 
lowered far more by this scene on its floor than if the caning 
which Mr. Grinnell received had been administered in the same 
place. Punishment, although illegal and even tyrannical, is not 
incongruous with decency. ‘The worst of the matter was, that the 
Speaker of the House allowed Mr. Grinnell to go on with his 
blackguardism—for it was nothing less—until he was asked to 
interfere, and then he used his authority, which is absolute in such 
a case, so languidly and apologetically that little or no regard was 
paid to him by the offender. And the House endured it. Here 
was the disgrace, this was the degradation, that such a scene as 
this could be protracted, insult being heaped on insult, and yet 
neither the Speaker nor the House itself assert its own diguity. 
In reading the report of it [ could not but contrast it, not very 
agreeably to myself, with the recent scene in the House of Com- 
mons, When Sir Robert Peel told a member that he had made a 
statement which he knew to be perfectly unfounded, and when 
the dignified severity of the Speaker and the earnest entreaty of 
his fellow members brought cven that stubborn and hot-headed 
gentlemen (as he seems to me) to an apology. The most culpable 
man in this Rousseau-Grinnell affair seems unmistakably the 
Speaker ; certainly he shares Mr. Grinnell’s offence. And yet, as 
it appeared, he represented the tone of a large proportion, if not 
the majority, of the House. 

It is not surprising that men who will behave as many members 
of the House have behaved in regard to Fenianism since the pro- 
clamation of President Johnson, also fail to see the deplorable 
effect produced by allowing such conduct as that of Mr. Grinnell 
to pass by almost unnoticed. Such men are merely men of very 
low tone. ‘They will not do what is flagrantly wrong; but they 
will, as politicians, do and suffer to be done what is very 
degrading and contemptible. Unfortunately for the figure we 
make in our own eyes, tu say uothing of the light in which 
we appear before the world, we are doomed for some time to 
come to be represented by such men, in the House at least. 
The reason is, that in addition to all the influences which tend to 
debauch a politiciau’s mind in avy country, we have here that 
dreadful tempter downward—need. Our politicians are generally 
—and more so at the North than at the South-—men who seck 
their positions as a meaus of livelihood. It is very rarely indeed 
that a man of fortune or a successful professioual man goes into 
politics. Our politiciaus are generally men who fail in business or 
at the bar, and who make patriotism,—I will not say with Dr. 
Johnson, the last refuge of a scoundrel, but—the ready asylum of 
the destitute. ‘The pay of a Member of Congress is, if it has not 
recently been raised, eight dollars a day—not very rich remu- 
neration for the services of such men as should be in the highest 
legislative body of a nation like this republic. But to this is 
added in the first place mileage,—that is, travelling expenses 
paid at so much per mile. Some members, those from the far 
West, receive on this account from 10,000 dols. to 12,000 
dols. a year. Some draw their mileage, and never leave 
Washington or its vicinity during their terms of membership, or 
at least never gohome. ‘They receive what is called ‘ constructive 
mileage.” They have the right to go home and to be paid their 
travelling expenses ; they are supposed to go, and it is nothing to 
the disbursing officers or to the Government whether they actually 
goornot. In addition to this source of gain they have ‘ facilities.” 
By this I do not mean bribes, but it is easy to see how men hold- 
ing the position of Members vf Congress may in a country like 
this, full of money-making schemes, obtain opportunities for pro- 
fitable investment or professioual exertion without descending to 
the grossness of actual bribery. In cqnsidering the tone of politics 
in this country, and comparing it with that in other coun- 
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tries, too much weight cannot be given to the fact that with 
almost all our politicians their occupation is as any other occu- 
pation would be to them, a mere means of livelihood. ‘‘I am 
sorry,” said a politician of some prominence once to me, 
“J am sorry that 1 gave up my profession and took to politics.” 
I was somewhat surprised, for he was then in the posses- 
sion of one of the most lucrative offices in the gift of Govern- 
ment, and I supposed that he must be weary and worried. Poor 
man, so he was. In less than a fortnight he was a fugitive de- 
faulter for a large sum, and a defaulter, as we all soon knew, not 
for money taken for his own use, but to supply the horseleech de- 
mands of active politicians round him, who claiined to have given 
him his office by their influence, and to have the power of taking 
it away. Nor can the extent to which men are paid here for 
political services be overrated. You would probably be surprised 
if you were told that the speakers at any of your political meet- 
ings were paid for their speeches, and would not speak unless they 
were paid ; but I can assure you that that is the case here. Pay- 
ment for such speeches is a part of the regular expenses of a 
political canvass, aud I have known a man, whose name is known 
far and wide out of his own country, intimate very plainly 
that unless he received a fee he could not be expected 
to speak at an approaching political meeting called by his party. 
Not only so, but during the past winter and spring we have seen 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives going over the 
country as a popular lecturer for pay. I paid fifty cents (in paper) 
to hear him once, but did not stop long. He managed it by 
delivering his lectures always on Saturday evening. The House 
does not sit on Saturday, and by travelling all day he could arrive 
in New York, for instance, deliver his lecture, and return in time 
to take his seat in the House on Monday. I trust to my readers 
that they will not uaderstand me as casting a slur upon popular 
lecturers or upon Speaker Colfax. But you think of your Speaker 
with his big salary and his peerage to retire upon. ‘Think of him 
starting off at 6 a.m. on Saturday and travelling all day to 
deliver a lecture at 8 p.m., admittance eighteenpence, and then 
travelling all Sunday night to take his seat in the House on 
Monday, and keeping this up for a long while. And yet your 
Speaker is in office, and in the power and the origin, as well 
as in the name of his office, identical with ours. We have men 
who could and would put down an ill-behaving baronet with as 
grave a severity as that of Mr. Denison. I know them by the 
score, I might almost say by the hundred. It is circumstance 
which makes the difference between us. It would be well, other 
things being equal, if we could demand that men who seek pro- 
minence in political affairs should give such security for their 
good faith and their independence as is given by the possession of 
a large and well assured income. But the combination of circum- 
stances which deprives us of the services of such men in politics, 
and gives us, asa rule, those of men who serve us for pay and 
perquisites, is a consequence of the condition of the country and 
the nature of our institutions. It would be well that members 
of Congress at least should serve without pay. But in a country 
like ours that rule would cut off from legislative service some 
of the best and ablest members of the community. Well 
established, not to say inherited, fortunes are so rare here 
that the number of citizens who can afford to give their time to 
the country for nothing is too small to be reckoned, and of that 
small number we do not find that any large proportion are either 
our ablest or our best men. It is a natural and an interesting 
question whether there is a prospect of a change in this respect, 
whether the time will come when men of property and culture only, 
or chiefly, will be sent to Congress? I think not, at least not soon, 
not for some generations. ‘The time will come, and could we but 
stay the tide of emigration from Ireland and from Germany, it 
would soon come, when the tone of our public men will rise, be- 
cause, but for that emigration, the demagogue’s occupation would 
soon be gone in this country. But the improvement in the tone 
of our political bodies which is sure to come, will come, like most 
of our other advancement, because the whole people will have 
risen in thoughtfulness and culture. A YANKEE. 


FEMININE POLITICIANS. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”] 
Str, —You have opened your columns so liberally to the discussion 
of the Women’s Petition, that I am unwilling to trespass on your 
space to repeat in any form what has been already so well said by 
your correspondents on both sides. The question, however, has 
been so well argued in your paper, that the discussion appears 
now to have been narrowed to this single point,—whether it is 








expedient to grant votes to a minority of women consisting of 
those who are independent, supposing that the majority of women 
neither do nor ought to occupy themselves with politics? 

Your correspondent *‘ An Englishwoman” appears (perhaps 
only appears) to answer in the negative. She asserts that only 
exceptionally gifted or cireamstanced women desire the franchise, 
and infers that as these do not represent the average of women, it 
would not be expedient to bestow upon all the power which only a 
few desire to use. 

I will not attempt to go into the question of how far it is true 
that at present women in general neither do nor ought to wish for 
influence in politics, because it appears to me that even if we were 
to accept the statement without dispute or qualification, still the 
case of the petitioners is in no degree weakened. What these ask 
for is, that women in independent circumstances —for no others 
can hold property in their own name—shall be permitted to put 
their names on the registrar's list, and to vote, if they wish to do so. 
If the prayer of the petition were granted, the majority of women 
in this country would still, like the majority of men, remain 
unrepresented. The question is only—can the minority make out 
a case for being included in the franchise ? 

To say that because only a few desire it their wishes ought not 
to be taken into consideration, is an argument altogether unworthy 
of any one who believes in progressive civilization. It is precisely 
the characteristic of civilized government to take into considera- 
tion the wants of even smaller and less important classes. In 
savage States the strong only are taken into account, in early 
stages of society only rich individuals or numerous and powerful 
bodies. But as society advances, the purposes for which it exists 
can be more and more carried into effect, the poor, the humble, 
and the weak are included in its benefits, and every fresh sub- 
division of society is recognized and provided for by a just and 
progressive legislation. 

Now it cannot be denied that such subdivisions have taken 
place, and are now taking place, among women. A large class of 
unmarried women has come into existence, owing to many causes 
which did not formerly prevail, and a large class of highly 
educated women too. Even therefore if the great majority of 
women still exercise only the functions of family life, and take no 
interest in any others, and even if our existing legislation is per- 
fectly satisfactory to all of these, yet their wishes can be no cri- 
terion of what is desirable for a totally distinct class—that of 
educated women who are alone in the world, and possessel of such 
property qualification as the Legislature deems sutlicieat to entitle 
men to a vote. 

The petition only asks that the Legislature shall recognize the 
existence of a new class which has grown up within the nation, 
and shall not exclude its members from a privilege which in every 
case but theirs is attached to the fulfilment of the functions of rate 
and tax-payers and independent administrators of property.—I 
am, Sir, &c., One OF THE PETITIONERS. 

[It is a mistake to suppose that the Women’s Petition only opens 
the smaller question referred to by our correspondent. In order 
so to limit it, it would be necessary to limit the qualifying power 
of the requisite property in the case of women to unmarried 
women, which would not, we suppose, satisfy the petitioners, and 
would be an anomaly in itself. No doubt the personal property 
of married women must either be vested in trustees for them or 
legally belongs to their husbands. But that is not the case with 
freehold property. Any woman possessed of a freehold qualifica- 
tion would continue to possess it in her own name after her mar- 
riage, or might become possessed of it after her marriage, so that 
the prayer of the petitioners opens up the larger question. —En. 
Spectator.) 


PROFESSOR MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS." 
Tue American publishers, in the exercise of their ‘‘ unchartered 
freedom ” as to the republication of English writings, frequently 
anticipate for us by many years services which the interests of 
English literature absolutely demand. ‘The issue of the present 
volume is one such service, which we trust may not long anti- 
cipate Professor Martineau in collecting for English readers in 
many respects the most striking philosophical and theological 
essays which have appeared in England during the last ten years. 
For, these kindly spontaneities of the American publishers have 
not only the defect for English purposes of being contraband in this 
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country, but their literary judgment is sometimes in default, and 
among the essays here republished and attributed to Mr. Martineau 
is one on “Revelation” from the National Review, which is not only 
obviously due toa much less brilliant and original pen, but contains 
a line of thought that represents pretty closely the theology of 
our own columns instead of Mr. Martineau’s well known devout 
Unitarianism. Powerful as his theological essays are, we confess 
that they are to us far less satisfactory than those on pure philo- 
sophy. While he deals with the recipient intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual constitution of man, his analysis is refined and to the last 
degree truthful, his power of exposition and illustration most 
brilliant, and his grasp of all the salient facts bearing on the great 
metaphysical problems, at once large and minute. But when he 
passes the boundary between the mind of the recipients and that 
which they receive from God, while always reverent, he is apt to bea 
little jealous of accepting anything that seems to overpass the limits 
of our spiritual faculty to anticipate ; he scrutinizes the revelation 
with a doubtful eye, and if he finds it mixed up with any human 
error, such as the belief that the earth is the centre of the physical 
universe, he ‘strikes his finger on the place” and pleads the 
unconscious egotism of humanity in thus exaggerating its import- 
ance in the universe in mitigation of the claim on our spiritual 
faith which the miraculous element in Christianity,—by which we 
mean all the intrusions of the supernatural into the physical order 
of the universe, for in the spiritual sense Mr. Martineau is the 
most profound of supernaturalists,—makes. 

But it is not now of his theological essays that we wish to 
speak. The present volume contains essays on Comte, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Bain which are likely 
to be permanent contributions of the highest value to English 
philosophy. As it would be impossible in a newspaper article to 
touch on more than the merest specimen of the many fine things 
in these Essays, we propose to select a single philosophical point 
alone, the charge which Comte and his disciples, and those who, 
not being his disciples, still agree with him in denouncing meta- 
physical and extolling physical science, have made against psycho- 
logy and the allied mental studies,—that they are utterly false in 
method, unprogressive even in form, and sterile of all practical 
result. First, as to the false method. The sort of argument brought 
by Comte and others to prove that a priori psychology must be 
false is well known. It is that psychology is a science of observa- 
tion in which the same person is both the observer and the ob- 
served. ‘' The thinking individual,” says Comte, ‘ cannot divide 
himself in two,—cannot let one reason while the other looks 
at the reasoning. The organ observed and the organ observing 
being in this case the same, how is it possible that observation 
should take place?” We should have thought it almost sufficient 
in reply to appeal to the common facts of life. Do we, each of us, 
keep a private reporter to tell us what we have done, thought, and 
felt in the day, or not? And if not, are we wholly ignorant of 
our own actions, thoughts, or feelings, till some one accidentally 
reports to us what they have been, by virtue of his external posi- 
tion? The question issimply ludicrous. Yet if Comte’s criticism 
on the method of psychology were a true one, we should be as 
ignorant of our own minds as we are of the circulation of our 
blood or the process of digestion. We should not only be obliged 
to keep a private detective to draw up a daily report on our con- 
duct if we wished to make any acquaintance, however imperfect, 
with ourselves, but even then, as he could not tell us more than our 
actions and apparent expressions of countenance,—and not even 
this, for no man would be able to recognize expression in another 
if he had no knowledge of his own mental states,—the greater part 
of our inward life would be lived like a flower’s in a solitary place, 
without any means whatever of recording it, or even momentarily 
reflecting it. If a man can report to himself his own feelings, 
motives, wishes,—if a little attention will enable him frequently 
to disentangle the true from the false in his own conceptions 
of his own actions, then the mind can become an object of 
scientific observation to itself, and, to deny this, seems even a 
greater insult to common sense than to metaphysics. ‘This 
would seem enough, but the reply actually given by Mr. Mar- 
tineau to this criticism seems to us subtler. He remarks that 
while philosophy has delighted to assert that mind knows 
nothing but itself, it has never till now asserted that the only 
thing it is for ever incapable of knowing is precisely itself. 
Comte inquires ‘ how it is possible that we should know our own 
state, since we must cease our mental activity in order to observe 
it?’ In other words, if our activity is spent on observing, it is 
withdrawn from the state to be observed ; if it is continued in the 
state to be observed, it cannot be at our disposal for observation. 
To this Mr. Martineau replies that the objection, even if true, 








assumes the impossibility of memory. Even if the observing self 
is separated from the observed self by a minute interval of time, 
why should this interposed minute interval of time be an effectual 
non-conductor of intelligent perception, any more than a minute 
interval of space? ‘If our intelligence can bridge the chasm of 
local separation, what hinders it from uniting the termini of suc- 
cession ’” Besides, all perception of outward things, Mr. Marti- 
neau observes, reports not only the outward fact, but the relation 
of the outward fact to the perceiving self, and therefore involves the 
very act of self-consciousness which Comte declares to be in itself 
impossible. If I perceive a balloon I perceive that it is I who per- 
ceive it, I am conscious not only of the balloon but of the rela- 
tion of the balloon to my own eyes. And we might add 
that if, as seems likely, all which Comte really relies upon in this 
absurd argument is the inadequate and disturbed character of self- 
observation, not its real impossibility,—then that much observation 
of the outward world is far more turbid than self-observation. 
Comte would probably admit the evidence of a man as to a thun- 
derbolt, even though he saw its fall with terror, while expecting it 
to strike him down, but would reject as scientific evidence the same 
man’s most tranquil account of his own thoughts and feelings. 

But Comte and his school not only charge the psychological 
method with intrinsic imbecility, but bring the more telling 
charge against it of an utterly unprogressive character. It does 
not, they say, yet on. It does not enable us to foresee the future. 
It is always telling us about the same abstract entities, and never 
unfolding to us new prospects. To the first assertion Mr. 
Martineau replies very finely in the following words :— 

“ Above all, is it absurd to test the validity of theological and meta- 
physical conceptions by their power of movement and ‘progress?’ 
Why, the very sameness with which they are taunted,—their patience 
from age to age,—is precisely the sole conceivable evidence they could 
offer that they are what they profess to be, the representation in us of 
the constancies of the universe. And nothing could more effectually 
discredit them, as the steady shadows of eternal entity, than a history 
of growth and change. If they indeed be, as they pretend, the back- 
ground of cognition answering to the abiding realities which hold all 
phenomena, it is their business and function to keep still. Their vin- 
dication lies in their permanence. They are the conservative elements 
of all knowledge; the base and condition of movement, but not the 
moving thing; the vital atmosphere that sustains it, but not its beating 
wing. Do you complain that the ideas of Causality, of Soul, of God, of 
Substance, never get on, but are essentially what they always were ? 
Instead of damaging them, you give the highest possible testimony to 
their veracity and authority. Did they sweep forward, as you desire, 
they would belie their word, and be detected as belonging to the tide of 
physical change, not to the infinite deep below. If on account of this 
stationary character any one denies to these ideas the name of knowledge ; 
if this word, as implying distinction and plurality, be refused to the self- 
identical and simple,—we shall not object, provided it be understood 
that they are, if not knowledge, the conditions of knowledge; if not the 
object seen, the light by which we see; that reliance on them is indis- 
pensable to reading the universe as it is, and that the enlarging field of 
phenomena and law finds them still equal to their all-comprehensive 
function, though needing revision in their special form and application.” 
We may add that if, as Comte wishes us, we were to dismiss the 
idea of ‘‘ causality” altogether from our minds,—an impossible 
thing to do, by the way,—and replace it with the notion of constant 
succession, we should lose one of the great conditions of scientific 
progress. ‘The eagerness with which we look for the generation of 
phenomena from forces which we believe to have produced them 
would not survive the conviction that there were no such forces at 
all, only a kaleidoscopic succession of events, always recurring 
indeed in the same order, as far as experience goes, but no more 
welded together in that order by any power than a word uttered 
by A in England one moment is connected with a word uttered 
by B in France or C in Russia the next. 

Finally, say the Comtists, not only is psychology false in 
method and destitute of scientific movement, but it is wholly bar- 
ren of any sort of result. Not only is it not fruitful of new 
results, but it can show nv permanent results of its past studies. 
Here is Mr. Martineau’s reply :— 

‘The objection, however, which Comte is most zealous in urging 
against the psychologists is, that their method has never been crowned 
with any success, great or small, and that their labour has been absolutely 
barren. Even if this statement be tried by the test present to the 
author’s own mind, viz., the amount of direct discovery respecting the 
processes of the mind, it is a monstrous exaggeration. The logical 
doctrine of Aristotle, the modern theory of vision, the ascertainment of 
laws of association and abstraction, Butler's exposition of the moral con- 
stitution of man,—deserve to be ranked amongst positive achievements of 
a high order, and are recognized as such by the vast majority of com- 
petent judges on these points. If perfect unanimity is not attained even 
on these doctrines, neither is it secured at present in regard to any of 
the corresponding parts of biological science ; and the only advantage 
which the positivist has over his predecessors in intellectual philosophy 
is in his liberal promises for the future; his disparagement of the past 
not being justified, so far as yet appears, by the detection of a single law 
of our mental or moral nature. These reproaches of backwardness 
should at least be reserved till they can be uttered froma point of real 
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advance. Perhaps, too, the test by which the fruitfulness or sterility of | out forfeiture of all fineness and sharpness in his delineations of spiritual 


a pursuit is estimated by Comte may not be altogether admissible. 
His demand obviously is for some new field of ‘ prevision ’ special to 
psychology : the demand is disappointed, because intrinsically unreason- 
able. From objective studies we expect objective results; from sub- 
jective studies it is natural to look for subjective results ; not so much for 
a fresh sphere brought into knowledge, as for a more refined knowing power, 
for quickened faculties self-protected from beguiling errors, for intellec- 
tual implements of more ethereal temper and disciplined skill. That 
this appropriate effect of reflective studies has been their habitual 
attendant, is undeniable; every period of intense speculative activity 
being the precursor of the next advance of even physical science, and 
educating the faculties up to the point when the discovery of new laws 
becomes possible; setting the previous gains of human research in due 
order and relation, and preparing language and method for new service. 
Alternately acting and studying its action, the mind, whether by systole 
or diastole, sustains the pulsation of its living thought; and to demand 
the one operation without the other, is not less absurd than to complain 
that the heart does not always propel without resilience. Nor is it only 
in the successive periods of human culture that this need of reflective 
studies is observable. No fact is more conspicuous in individual 
biography and the comparative experiences of education, than the sys- 
tematic superiority, in pliancy and balance of faculty, of men not strange 
to metaphysical and moral studies, over those who never quit the circle 
of mathematical relations and physical laws. Were the methods of 
intellectual and moral philosophy altogether illusory, it is inconceivable 
that a certain habituation to them should be an indispensable gymnastic 
for the mind, and a needful check to the narrowing tendency of the 
‘positive sciences,’ when exclusively pursued.” 


That seems to us as complete an answer as it is possible to give. 
We doubt if any one uses words with precision in relation to his 
meaning at all, who has not had some considerable education 
in the art of discriminating his own meaning from all the vaguely 
allied notions. As a rule, men take a shot at their real meaning, 
and usually miss it, often miss the target altogether, always the 
bull’s-eye, unless they have had some metaphysical culture. Comte, 
for instance, constantly shows the want of the culture he despised. 
Mr. Martineau quotes a good instance of this in relation to the 
doctrine we have just been criticizing :— 


‘In spite of Comte’s contempt for psychology, he is one of the most 

resolute of psychologists himself; and freely appeals, when convenient, 
to that very self-consciousness which at other times he declares to be 
quite blank and dumb. Thus we find him announcing that the ‘ phe- 
nomena of life’ are ‘/nown by immediate consciousness’ (Phil. Pos., vol. ii., 
p- 648; vol. iii., p. 8); an assertion standing in accurate contradiction to 
the doctrine on which we have been commenting. Nay, so completely 
does he forget his denial of any possible self-knowledge, as to affirm, 
when required for his purpose, that ‘ man at first knows nothing but him- 
self,,—so as to apply his self-knowledge as a universal formula for the 
interpretation of nature. But how could man erect his self-conscious- 
ness into a rule for explaining all phenomena, if no inward fact were 
cognizable by him atall? Perhaps, however, it is only since monotheism 
came in, that psychology has become impossible and absurd ; for, while 
denying it to modern metaphysicians, Comte is full of admiration of its 
use among the ancient augurs. He claims for polytheism the honour of 
instituting the first careful observation of nature ; laments that we have 
to put up with our poor meteorological registers in place of the far 
superior weather tables of the Etruscan soothsayers; and affirms that, 
with a view to the interpretation of dreams, the intellectual and moral 
phenomena were made the subject of the most delicate observations, 
pursued day by day with a perseverance not to be again expected till the 
positive philosophy has reached its final development. (Phil. Pos., vol. v., 
p- 135.) Itis to be presumed that, as dreams are altogether inward 
facts, this marvellous store of scientific observation accumulated in their 
service, and throwing light on the intellectual and moral life, could be 
no other than psychological capital. How is it that it may be invested 
in Divination; but must be inaccessible to Science, at least until Posi- 
tivism finds a profitable use for it?” 
Finally we cannot help quoting from the very fine essay on Mr. 
Bain the exposure of the abominable and utterly unscientific 
jargon into which the physiological metaphysicians (if we may 
use the term) fall, by virtue of their foolish aversion to keep 
mental and physical facts properly apart :— 


“Dr. Hartley’s theory of Vibrations was not, in our judgment, a more 
questionable incumbrance on his doctrine of Association, than Mr. Bain’s 
correcter physiological exposition on his subsequent intellectual analyses. 
While it throws not a ray of real light into them, it tinctures them with 
a language of materialistic description at once unphilosophical and 
repulsive. When we are told of the ‘high charge of nervous power’ 
needful for ‘ susceptibility to delicate emotions,—of the ‘numerous 
currents of the brain’ involved in ‘ wandering of the thoughts,’—of the 
‘full development of a wave of emotion’ from ‘the cerebral centres,’-— 
of the ‘eminently glandular’ nature of ‘the tender affections ;—when 
it is observed that ‘Irascibility may draw to itself a large share of the 
vital sap ;\—and that ‘the tender emotion usurps largely a great portion 
of mankind, being so alimented by the natural conformation of the 
system as to maintain its characteristic wave with considerable persist- 
ence,’ and that ‘this gives great capacity for the affections,’ especially 
with ‘requisite support’ from ‘the structure of the glandular organs ;'— 
we lose all sense of psychological truth, and no more know ourselves 
again than if, on looking in the glass, we were to see an anatomical figure 
staring at us. There is no more occasion for such phraseology than for 
an artist to paint his Madonna with the skin off. It is recommended 
neither by scientific precision, nor by illustrative good taste. The one 
only excellence of psychological description is to speak truly and search- 
ingly to our self-consciousness: and of vital sap, and high charges, and 
powerful currents, and diffusive waves, we certainly are not conscious : 
nor do we know of any writer resorting to this style of exposition, with- 


| physiological antecedents of mental states. 





| facts, and quite degenerating from the purity of Berkeley, the neatness 


of Stewart, the severity of Kant, the transparency of Jouffroy.” 
Professor Martineau is not one of those who undervalue the 
The true psycho- 
logist, he says, ‘‘is well aware that the light of discovered order 
radiates forwards as well as backwards, and that if unifor- 
mities of successions or co-existences can be discovered in 
the physical condition, they will become exponents of similar 
relations among the mental facts. He simply leaves this in- 
direct method of classification to the physiologist, and himself 
resorts to the direct, willingly availing himself of every help supplied 
by researches into the vital organism, and giving no countenance 
to the narrow-minded assumption that the selection of one order 
of relations for special attention is a disparagement of another.” 
But it is obvious that before you can discuss the physiological 
antecedents of mental phenomena at all, you must know the mental 
phenomena directly, or how could you construe the physiological 
signs into the mental equivalents? The physiologists pride them- 
selves, for instance, on the distinction between the motory and 
sensory nerves,—but how could they have discriminated the 
nerves, had not psychologists first discriminated the active from 
the sensitive states of the mind? Thus it is obvious that the 
very facts by the aid of which the physiological school propose to 
supersede mental classifications themselves involve mental classifi- 
cations, and mental classifications of a far higher order of certainty 
than the physical classifications by which they propose in future 
to supersede them. 

We have illustrated Mr. Martineau’s remarkable philosophical 
power by the discussion of but one small point among the many 
which are thoroughly and most ably examined in these Essays. 
But in all alike the reader finds the impress of the same power- 
ful mind,—of an intellect that holds abstract ideas and abstract 
truth with greater force and precision, and with far greater 
reality of thought, than any other living English thinker,—an 
intellect that has grappled as long and as powerfully with the 
higher problems of philosophy as our greatest statesmen with the 
higher problems of political life,—an intellect that has probably 
given more weeks of subtle analysis and profound reflection to 
examining the great positions of the different metaphysical schools, 
and to deciding which are tenable and which are untenable, than 
Stephenson gave to his first line of railroad, or Cavour to 
the policy by which the future of Italy was made, It is by 
such thinkers as these, who strain their thoughts after abstract 
truth apparently without influence on the world and even with- 
out meaning for one man in a thousand, that the great thoughts 
which move the intellect of the world are prepared for the birth. 
Other and more popular minds are needed to translate them to the 
million, but it is thinkers like Mr. Martineau who first rouse the 
disinterested enthusiasm for pure philosophical truthin the student's 
mind, and awaken that eager intellectual life which, once in exist- 
ence, wust ever after distinguish all who have it from the merely 
practical men, to whom abstract questions of truth and falsehood 
are mere curious riddles until they begin to have some obvious 
bearing on wealth, or private happiness, or social estimation, or the 
power for which ambition longs. 





ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE FENIANS.* 
WE suppose this very tiny book, almost too small to be honoured 
with a stiff back, is made up as a kind of literary announcement 
of Artemus Ward’s arrival in England. It only contains forty 
exceedingly small and widely printed pages, but these, few as 
they are, have certainly that peculiar character of humour which 
is most properly called drollery. Drollery seems to us distinguish- 
able from other forms of humour in this, that it bubbles up from 
an ecstasy of inward laughter which inspires men,—often by 
temperament melancholy,—with improvised extravagances such 
as draw all spectators or readers susceptible of such laughter 
under their influence. When Charles Lamb, for instance, was at 
his best, he was always spoken of by his friends as in a ‘ wild’ 
humour. He was, in consequence of some sudden inward stimulus, 
possessed for some minutes or hours by the reckless genius of in- 
ward laughter, and would either do or say the wildest things, of 
which the only connecting link was his intense inward appre- 
ciation of the contradictions involved to the ordinary usages of 
custom or thought. A droll man must not only have the keenest 
possible sense of what is absurd and laughable, like any other 
humourist, but he must be at times seized by a sudden frolic 
desire to extemporize for himself some outward expression of this 


* Artemus Ward among the Fenians, with the Showman’s Observations on Life in 
Washington and Military Ardour in Baldinsville. Loudon: John Camden Hotten. 
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inward laughter. Drollery is always personal, though it may be 
greatest when disguised under a grave mien. It implies not only 
a humorous mind, but a mind liable to certain freaks of impulse, 
to kick up its heels, and run on, either in writing or in action, 
into the absurdest chain of audaciously incompatible notions 
er actions which a wildly humorous or mischievous fancy, 
with its ears laid back, as it were, can plunge into. ‘Thus, when 
Dickens describes Mr, Pecksniff getting drunk, he is at first only 
humorous, but as the idea takes possession of Mr. Dickens and 
runs away with him, you see laughter possessing him till he 
almost screams with it, and when the hypocritical old architect 
finally stands in his nightshirt on the landing at Todgers’s, and, 
leaning over the banister, asks Mrs. Todgers in his most familiar 
didactic way for her idea of a wooden leg, Pecksniff has become a 
mere mask, behind which you see the author himself shaking with 
inward laughter at his own caricature of his own thought. In 
other words, his humour has become drollery. In a very much 
less degree Artemus Ward seems to us to have the power of true 
drollery. His humour is not of a very subtle or large kind, but 
such as it isit seizes him, and makes him, when at his best, wild with 
a sort of frolic extravagance of hisown. ‘Thus, when in the follow- 
ing passage he describes going home after the Fenian meeting to 
his wife, the humour is not of a very high kind, but such as it is, 
it is drollery. Yousee him disregarding sense, and everything but 
the frolic spirit of reckless inward laughter, in the amusing rubbish 
he writes :— 


“Tt was late when I got home. The children and my wife was all 
abed. But a candle—a candle made from taller of our own raisin’— 
gleamed in Betsy’s room; it gloamed for I! All was still. The sweet 
silver moon was a shinin’ bright, and the beautiful stars was up to their 
usual doins! I felt a sentymental mood so gently ore me stealin’, I 
pawsed before Betsy's winder, and sung, in a kind of op'ratic vois, as 
follers, impromtoo, to wit :— 

‘Wake, Bessy, wake, 
My sweet galoot ! 
Rise up, fair lady, 
While I touch my Inte!’ 


The winder—I regret to say that the winder went up with a vi’lent 
crash, and a form robed in spotless white exclaimed, ‘Cum into the 
house, you old fool. To-morrer you'll be goin’ round complainin’ about 
your liver!’ I sot upa spell by the kitchen fire readin’ Lewis Napo- 
leon’s Life of Julius Cesar, What a reckless old cuss he was! Yit 
Lewis picturs him in glowin’ cullers, Casar made it lively for the boys 
in Gaul, didn’t he ? He slewd one million of citizens, male and female— 
Gauls and Gaulusses—and then he sold another million of ’em into 
slavery. He continnered this cheerful stile of thing for sum time, when 
one day he was ’sassinated in Rome by sum high-toned Roman genl’men, 
led on by Mr. Brutus. When old Bruty inserted his knife into him, 
Casar admitted that ho was gone up. His funeral was a great suceess, 
the house bein’ crowded to its utmost capacity. Ten minutes after the 
doors were opened the Ushers had to put up cards on which was 
printed, ‘Standin’ Room Only.’ I went to bed at last. ‘Andso,’I said, 
‘thou hast no ear for sweet melody?’ A silvery snore was my only 
answer. Betsy slept.” 


The following, too, has the true reckless spirit in it which turns 
humour into drollery :— 


“ You may not be awair, by the way, that I’ve been a invalid here to 
home for sev’ril weeks. And it’s all owin to my own improodens. Not 
feelin’ like eating a full meal when the cars stopt for dinner, in the 
South, where I lately was, I went into a Resterater and et 20 hard biled 
eggs. I think they effected my Liver. My wife says, Po, po. She says 
I've got a splendid liver for a man of my time of life. I've heard of 
men’s livers gradooally wastin’ away till they hadn’t none. It’s a dread- 
ful thing when a man’s liver gives him the shake. Two years ago 
comin this May, I had a ‘tack of fever-’n-ager, and by the advice of Miss 
Peasley (who continues single, and is correspondinly unhappy in the 
same ratio) I consulted a Spiritooul mejum—a writin’ mejum. I gota 
letter from a cel’brated Injin chief, who writ me, accordin’ to the mejum, 
that he'd been ded two hundred and seventeen (217) years, and liked it. 
He then said, let the Pale face drink sum yarb tea! I drinkt it, and it 
really holpt me. I've writ to this talented savage this time thro’ the 
same mejum, but as yet I hain’t got any answer. Perhaps he’s in a 
spear where they hain’t got any postage stamps. But, thanks to careful 
nussin’, I’m improvin’ rapid. The Town Hall waz jam-full of people, 
mostly Irish citizens, and the enthusiasm was immense. They cheer'd 
everybody and everything. They cheer’d me. ‘Hurroo for Ward! 
Hurroo!’ They was all good nabers of mine, and I ansered in a pleasant 
voice, ‘All right, boys, all right. Mavoorneen, och hone, aroon, 
Cooshla’ macree!’ These Irish remarks bein’ received with great 
applause, I added, ‘Mushler! Mushler!’” 


df Mr. Brown, or Artemus Ward, as he calls himself, is really in 
England, it is probable enough, we think, that he will secure a 
great success. All men of real drollery carry with them in their 
countenances much which it is impossible to translate by any 
power into print. The difficulty is to know how drollery can 
reproduce itself professionally and for a purpose, as it certainly 
could in Grimaldi and in Robson for instance, who could always 
make the whole house laugh by the mere power of condensed 
laughter in their faces, But unless Mr. Ward has this faculty to 
some extent under voluntary command, he would scarcely think of 





lecturing in person from town to town, as he did in America. At 
all events, if his drollery of expression is at all equal to his literary 
drollery, he will not leave England without giving much hearty 
amusement and causing much unforced mirth. 





THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC.* 

IN our day, when a man undertakes to write history, he either 
devotes himself to producing a narrative or an explanation, he 
either groups what he believes to be the facts, or else he uses them 
as illustrations of a preconceived theory. Whichever method he 
pursue, he will endeavour to attract readers by the charin of his 
style. Ile knows that the educated class like good writing as well 
as accuracy, that a picture is all the more admired if, in addition 
to the drawing being correct, the colouring is effective. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, Mr. Long, though a first-rate scholar, and a 
historian of really strong judgment, thinks and acts differently 
from his brother historians. He holds the opivion, enunciated in 
the preface to his first volume, that “if a man will write Roman 
history and tell others what he has learned of it, he must not 
spare his own labour, if he will demand the attention of his reader.” 
By the reader's attention is here meant not only his careful consi- 
deration of what is placed before him, but also his judgment on the 
relative merits of the authorities cited. For example, when giving 
an account of the constitution of the Roman army in the volume 
under review, Mr. Long quotes with approval the conclusions of 
Riistow. In the course of that account he says, ‘‘ Some objections 
have been made to Riistow’s simple theory of the promotion of the 
centurions, and he who is curious may turn to his book, where 
he will see how he answers these objections.” (p. 26.) Now, 
this is sheer surplusage. The concluding paragraph of the same 
chapter might also have been omitted. ‘ So far as I have described 
it, this may be a tolerably correct statement of the constitution 
of a Roman army in the time of Marius. ‘This description is 
founded on the authorities quoted at the head of this chapter, and 
a comparison of them with the passages of the ancient writers. 
As we have no historical writings for the period of which we are 
now treating, there is nothing to say about the movements of the 
Roman armies in the field beyond the vague and general expressions 
of the extant authorities. Itis only when we come to Cesar’s 
proconsulship of Gallia, and the wars which followed his invasion 
of Italy, that we have to deal with the writings of a man who tells 
us what he did and how he did it.” (p. 29.) To invite a reader's 
attention to passages like the foregoing, is equivalent to requesting 
him to attend in order to yawn. Were not the practice of in- 
terpolating these passages systematic we should not censure it so 
severely. But there is hardly a chapter from which a great deal 
might not be expunged, or else placed as a foot note, without 
detriment to the accuracy of the story, and with positive gain to 
the style. 

Mr. Long professes to have a strong aversion for rhetoric. In 
the preface to this volume he remarks that ‘‘ the taste for adding 
ornament to the simplest facts is now become a fashion, which 
some writers indulge in to a great extent, and some readers appear 
to admire.” By ornament, as we take it, he understands that 
adornment of fine words with which Gibbon and Macaulay could 
deck out their statements. It does not follow, however, that 
because the lovers of show may be so lavish of ornament as to pro- 
duce an artificial and false impression, therefore the lovers of truth 
cannot set forth facts in attire which renders them attractive 
without injury to their power. He has apparently striven to use 
the plainest terms only. His diction is certainly unadorned. Yet 
it is highly rhetorical. It is a mistake to associate rhetoric with 
elaborate sentences alone. The rhetorician is he who employs 
language which is too strong for his thoughts, and who exaggerates 
either by excessive ornament or by excessive homeliness. He will 
merit our blame, whether he employ the long words of Dr. Johnson 
or the short words of Swift. Artifice is rhetoric. 

That Mr. Long, in his determination to shun the mistakes of 
ordinary rhetoricians, commits equally gross errors himself let the 
following examples testify. Having to say something severe 
about the Cimbri, he styles them “‘ beastly barbarians.” (p. 50.) 
On the supposition that Tryphon, the leader of the Sicilian slaves, 
who in 105 B.C. rose in insurrection, assumed the insignia of 
royalty, he calls him a ‘vain, silly fellow.” (p. 82.) At page 
142 we are told that ‘“‘ Mithridates was not behind the King of 
Bithynia in impudence.” Of Aristion it is said, first, that “he 
and his wife devoted themselves to the sophistic business, or the 
teaching of rhetoric and philosophy ;” he is next spoken of as 





* The Decline of the Roman Republic. By George Long. Vol II. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 
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a ‘‘schoolmaster,” and when, after having been elected to the 
highest office, he declared himself master of the Athenians, we are 
informed that ‘thus an ignorant buffoon, by the popular vote, 
was invested with supreme power, and men soon found out that they 
had made a fool and a knave their master, and could not get rid 
of him.” (pp. 276-8-9.) Farther on we read that when Athens 
was besieged by Sulla and the provisions were exhausted, Aristion, 
who was in the city, and not on board a vessel, as the words 
employed would lead us to infer, was ‘all the time enjoying him- 
self, for he had laid ina store of good things for himself and his own 
crew.” (p. 288.) In a battle between Sulla and Archelaus, ‘ The 
barbarians fled in disorder, but they suffere1 most from themselves, 
for as they ran down the hill, and were entangled among their own 
spears, they shoved one another over the rocks.” (p. 296.) Fimbria, 
who in concert with Sulla was fighting against Mithridates, is styled 
‘an audacious villain” (p. 307), and his crime, that of killing 
Flaccus, his superior officer, is stigmatized *‘ as the most audacious 
act of villany recorded in Roman history.” (p. 308.) Speaking 
of those who sided with Sulla during the Civil War, Mr. Long 
says that “‘ C. Verres also, afterwards known as the most notorious 
scoundrel that Rome ever produced, came over to Sulla.” (p. 336.) 
He states in another place that Albinovanus, ‘‘ this bloody and 
traitorous murderer, in crime but not in talent a Cesare Borgia, 
made his escape to Sulla.” (p. 347.) 

We have quoted the foregoing passages, not only to condemn 
them, but also to exhibit how frequently Mr. Long is as much of a 
rhetorician as those at whom he sneers. We might quote others 
which prove that in his desire to avoid fine writing he falls into 
coarse or pedantic writing, as, for instance, when he says that 
‘‘the fellow Equitius turned up again” (p. 117); that ‘ Ser- 
vilius hurried to Asculum in a passion” (p. 167) ; that ‘‘ Marius 
scolded his soldiers well for want of spirit.” (p. 195.) Again, he 
uses ‘‘sick” in its antiquated sense. The Consul Cesar, ** who 
was sick, made his escape in a litter” (p. 194); “the siege of 
Asculum was cortinued by Cesar, but he fell sick before the 
town.” (p. 201.) Were Mr. Long a writer unskilled in com- 
position, we should think little of blemishes like those pointed 
out. But as, instead of being pardonable slips, they are made on 
principle, we take the liberty of expressing our emphatic dis- 
approval of them. ‘The volume bears witness, however, to Mr. 
Long’s ardent desire to be a faithful historian. His facts are well 
weighed. Before coming to a decision he may waste too many words, 
yet the process, though tedious, serves to strengthen his conclusions. 

We cannot praise him, however, for having brought into clear 
light the true reason for the decline of the Roman Republic. 
Indeed we donot gather from this volume that he is even aware of it. 
IIe enljarges on the increase of luxury among the rich, and of 
turbulence among the mass of the people. He points out the 
greater bloodthirstyness of men during the contests of Marius and 
Sulla for power than at any former period. But there is a 
cause, upon which he does not dwell, alike for the spread 
of Juxury and the thirst for blood, and to which the decline and 
ultimate downfall of the Republic is unquestionably attributable. 
This is the fact of slavery. The conquests of the Romans en- 
riched them with treasure and slaves; but the more slaves they 
acquired, the less powerful did they become. Before slavery had 
taken root and spread widely, it was necessary for a large propor- 
tion of the Romans to engage in servile occupations. Labour was 
dear, so dear that very few could store up wealth by employing 
labourers to cultivate large tracts of land. As the slaves multi- 
plied it was accounted more honourable to be a soldier than a 
tiller of the soil; it also became more easy to hold large estates, 
and farm them at a profit. In process of time an interme- 
diate class arose—the freedmen. If the master who manu- 
mitted his slaves had been kind, they were ready to do his 
bidding and vote as he desired; if he had been cruel, they profited 
by their power to punish him when practicable. For a time they 
were denied the privilege of serving in the legions, but men being 
scaree during the social war, the freedmen were enrolled. Their 
presence did not contribute to raise the standard of discipline or 
to re-kindle the fire of patriotism. Day by day the armies grew 
more regardless of country, and more easily corrupted by the 
bestowal of largess or the promise of plunder. The soldiers 
ceased to be valiant Romans, and sank into brutal mercenaries. 
Meantime, the canker-worm was gnawing at the core of the State. 
‘The men of rank and wealth gloried as much in their trains of slaves 
as in their positions of dignity. ‘The great Roman noble was but 
a large slaveholder ; we know what that implies in these days ; the 
consequences were the same in the days when Rome was revelling 
in a luxury almost without a parallel, to be followed by a degeada- 
tion which excites no pity. 





From Mr. Long's point of view the consideration of the causes 
which led to the downfall of the Republic may seem out of place. 
His design is to give a narrative of events, and to compile it-out of 
the records left by the writers of autiquity. In his opinion, the 
materials are not yet ripe for being taken without careful exami- 
nation. He says, ‘‘ We are yet far from the day when the results of 
modern inquiry can be considered so far certain that a useful history 
of Rome cin be put into afew volumes.” Holding this opinion, he 
has been naturally led to make his history a critical review and 
exposition of authorities, rather than a thoroughly digested result 
of careful inquiry. But he has overrated the difliculties in the way 
of producing a standard work. What he regards as impracticable 
Mommsen has performed. The work of the great German 
historian is open to criticism, but if we wait till a faultless 
history can be composed, we must be content to look forward to the 
advent of the Millennium. As it is, Mommsen has shown how 
erudition the most profound may be allied to the skill of an artist 
and the inspiration of a poet. Mr. Long is less daring. He 
prefers to be the expositor of facts rather than the painter of 
events, to say nothing without citing his authority, and to prove 
that his-authority is trustworthy. ‘Those who prefer demonstra- 
tion to dogmatism will probably regard him as a better historian 
than Mommsen. Yet even should they have been fascinated with 
the work of the latter, especially if they have imbibed some of his 
theories which are but prejudices in disguise, they will profit by 
perusing with attention the duller pages of Mr. Long. As they 
follow him through his volume, from the triumphs of Marius over 
the Cimbri to the annihilation of Sertorius by Pompeius, they will 
gain a just notion of the doings of Rome during the most eventful 
period of her history. ‘Their perseverance will be rewarded with 
a strong desire to learn in what way Mr. Long will narrate in his 
next volume the stirring events in the lives of Cicero and Cesar, 
men with whose works he is so well acquainted, and upon whose 
actions he is fully qualified to pronounce an impartial and sound 
judgment. ‘They will certainly concur with us in hoping that in 
his next volume Mr. Long will shun the faults or affectations of 
style which so greatly mar the pleasure of perusing the present one. 
That his matter will be solid and satisfactory is almost certain. 
Let him remember, however, that a diamond of the first water is 
more attractive to the best judges, and gains in marketable value, 
after it has been polished with great care and set with good taste. 


HINTS TO EMIGRANTS.* 
Tus is a clever little pamphlet, written apparently by the kind of 
man who ought to write it, one who was originally a two-horse 
farmer, but there is not enough of it to be of much practical use. 
The people to whom it is addressed will read it with interest, but 
will feel ignorant after reading it. Nothing is so much wanted as 
a really gool book of hints to small farmers, and men about to 
become small farmers, who intend to emigrate to America. Such 
books about the colonies are numerous, but we do not remember 
a good one about the United States. It should not be written by 
a Yankee, who is sure either to imagine the emigrant knows things 
he does not know, or to excite his imagination by long columns of 
the statistics of prosperity, of no conceivable use to a man who is 
going to America because he has heard from some oue he trusts 
that it is a good country for a poor mau. It should be written by 
an emigrant who has got a little above the world, who knows 
where the “hitches” are and how they may be overcoma, who 
can tell what:sort of prosperity labour will produce, who can point 
out when and where capital is necessary or useful, and who can and 
will frankly describe the drawbacks. Le should devote his book to 
a class, preferentially the small farmers, and to one, two, or three 
States, preferentially the wheat-growing States of the Northern 
West. No detail should be too small for him, for it is in matters 
of detail that the emigrant fails, and he should carefully avoid the 
use of scientific terms. Mr. John Clyne, for example, gives a long 
list of mean temperatures, which tells him, we presume, something, 
but John Nokes nothing ; while a table of comparisons between 
American temperatures and those of English counties would inform 
the latter on a subject on which he is sure to be anxious. Mr. 
Clyne, again, leaves out any information as to the mode and cost of 
getting from the port of entry to the settlement, and all details as 
to the precise steps to be taken to obtain a graut under the 
Homestead Law. He publishes the Act, itis true, and states that 
any married man, who resides five years on unoccupied land, may 
have afree grant of 160 acres, but that is not the only point. 
Nokes wants to know where to go, what official to apply to, what 
he is to sign, how he is to live till he gets his house up. He 
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knows he can live, and live well by labour for wages, and 
can see that is the wisest thing to do, but if he is an average 
Nokes that is the precise thing he is anxious to avoid. The land 
given him, says Mr. Clyne, is uncleared, and his first business is to 
get up a house :— 

“Tt now remains to add, for the benefit of those who wish to try the 
backwoods or obtain a grant of Government land, the following brief 
sketch of how one begins to ‘clear a farm.’ The land, as I have said, 
is laid out in townships or parishes. These are further dividedinto lots, 
sections, half sections, and quarter sections, You ascertain where the 
road is likely to be, and there you select a spot for your house, The 
brushwood and small timber are first cleared away, and then the trees 
felled to make logs for the building of the house. These are notched, 
or the half chipped off at the end; and when they have been properly 
placed together, the doors and windows are sawn out, with a space for 
the chimney. When the rafters have been put on, split timber is re- 
quired for the roof and flooring, costing in all about 25 dols. In con- 
tinuing the clearance of the farm the brushwood and small timber are 
piled in heaps; but when you come to a large tree that will split for 
rails, you either leave it standing, or, felling the tree, split rails and 
carry them whither they will be likely to be wanted. It is customary to 
saw the logs eleven feet in length, and split them so as to leave them 
four or five inches square,” 

All very good, but is the emigrant required to do all that him- 
self? Ifso, how long will it take him to do, and how and where 
does he live meanwhile, if not, how and at what price does he obtain 
assistance? Those are points the emigrant would like to know, 
as also the probable price if he concludes to buy cleared land 
with a house already on it. It is of no use to say land is obtain- 
able at a price ranging from 20 cents. an acre. ‘Tradesmen in 
London say that, and the minimum always represents an un- 
merchantable article. The point is to give the average cost of 
an average cleared farm in such and such a State, at such and 
such distances from civilization. ‘There is an average there, just 
as there is an average here, though it be one modified by a 
thousand and one circumstances of locality, fertility, and some- 
times fancy, and it is the average which the farmer who intends 
to arrive say with 200/. in his pocket wants to know. It is 
of course very pleasant to him to read statements like these: 
—‘‘ Before the Homestead Act was in force a friend of mine, 
Mr. Main, went out to America, and had just money to 
pay 34 dols. per acre for a place in the woods. He commenced 
and chopped away at the timber and sowed wheat in a few acres ; 





while, to defray the cost of living, he would build or work at any 
odd job for his neighbours. He has now a farm, all paid for, of | 
170 acres, a frame house, barn, and outhouses, a waggon, a buggy | 
or carriage, horses, cattle, &c., and he has also brought up an 

educated eight children. I do not quote him as an example of an | 
exceedingly fortunate or money-making man, but as an ordinary | 
specimen of the men who go out with a strong will and with | 
tolerable health, to make a home for themselves in the West.” | 
That was pleasant for Mr. Main—worthy man, much more useful | 
than Count von Bismark or Professor Teufelsdréck,—but, as matter | 
of information, in what state did Mr. Main buy land at that price, 
what were his wages while he was chopping, what did bread, butter, 
tea, and shoe-leather cost, and what was the price of dressing those 
eight? Mr. Clyne tells us how they got educated, but though 
education is valuable, and gratis education a rare gift, still there 
are shoe bills. We imagine Mr. Main lived on his farm, and 
looked on specie when he got any as useful to pay taxes, or lay 
by against a rainy day, but Mr. Clyne does not say so, though 
the fact might weigh with emigrants. A certain vagueness runs 
through his directions. For example, he says, ‘‘ The question 
is sometimes asked what can such a farm produce? It would be 
more difficult to answer the question—what can it not produce? 
The American settler can grow all kinds of grain and most kinds 
of fruit, flax, and hemp, while horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and 


poultry are sure to flourish with them. In consequence of the | 


high prices of most things since the late war began, the American 
farmer has been more and more addicting himself to the pro- 
duction of all necessary articles ; and there is now almost nothing 
he requires, except tea, which he cannot obtain from his own farm. 
In 1859 there were 7,235,025 gallons of molasses produced, 
and in 1860 38,863,884 lbs. of maple sugar.” Very good. A 
ship or a fleet could float in that amount of molasses, but still 
one would like to know its value per pound, and if maple will grow 
among wheat, and if there is such a thing known asa “ four-course 
shift,” and if not, how the land is preserved from exhaustion,—Mr. 
Clyne admits it is often worked to death,—and soon. Many a 
farmer’s mouth will water at the subjoined description. After 
speaking of apples, pears, cherries, plums, and vines, and recom- 
mending the emigrant to dry his surplus, he says, ‘‘ The most 
difficult kind of fruit to raise are plums and nectarines, they being 
liable to be bitten by the curcullio, whereupon the fruit drops while 


yet green. The only preventative is to turn some hogs loose 
among the trees, so soon as the latter have grown to bearing size. 
Amongst the best plums to grow are Golden drops, Green gage, 
Imperial gage, Lombard, Washington, Yellow gage. ‘The various 
apricots, nectarines, currants, and strawberries are of such import- 
ance that they need scarcely be named. Apart from the mere 
luxury of having these various kinds of fruit for home use, the 
settler will discover that they are the least expensive part of his 
farm. Most frequently you can get as many grape cuttings as are 
needed for nothing, and fruit trees may be purchased as low as 
10c. each. America is making great progress in growing good 
wine grapes. In 1860 Ohio alone produced 56,264 gallons of 
wine, and California 494,516 gallons; it is more than double 
now.” Will all States grow those fruits, and if not, which, 
and are there any disadvantages to counterbalance the temp- 
tation of getting good grape cuttings for nothing and fruit 
trees as low as fivepence each? The following, again, is valu- 
able, but it wants details, and a good many details, the two lines 
we have italicized containing the only unmistakably valuable 
hint. ‘‘ The next point to be considered is the kind of soil which 
should be preferred. If the settler wants land for grazing and 
corn, flat and low-lying land is the best ; if he wishes to grow wheat 
and fruit he should take high land. Clayey soil is peculiarly 
difficult to cultivate in America; the sun hardens the clay and 
renders it unworkable. Clayey soil in England may be preferable 
to sandy soil, for England, as compared with America, has a moist 
climate ; but in America sandy soil is much the better of the two. 
A loamy soil, in which clay and sand are about equally mixed, is 
eligible for almost any purpose; and mar! is also good, as it con- 
tains from 5 to 20 per cent. of carbonate of lime. Calcarcous soil 
is very abundant in America, and its productive qualities are not to 
be surpassed. Prairie and peaty soil contain a quantity of organic 
matter, which is for many purposes very valuable. [t is very common 
in America to select land by the kinds of timber grown upon it ; 
but it is somewhat difficult to say which trees are the best guides.” 
*¢ Chalky land,” too, Mr. Clyne, is English for “ calcareous soil,” 
and conveys a good deal more to most men of the kind you are 
addressing. No need of tables for them extracted from the 
census. ‘They can get information of that sort ; their difficulty is 
detail, which they cannot get. ‘The present reviewer, who has an 
unquenchable interest in most things American and all things 
relating to the improvement of peasants’ comfort, has tried at odd 
times for three years to ascertain the average annual value of an 
average freehold in Western New York, and has not succeeded, 
and does not expect to. American books are like American 
newspapers, which have a morbidly developed talent for giving 
you everything except the facts on which their ‘‘ spicy com- 
ments” are based, which will, for instance, ‘ flay an orator 
alive,” but never publish the speech which irritates them. The 
secret of this is of course want of knowledge as to the points 
of which average Englishmen are ignorant, a defect which can 
only be corrected by a book written by an emigrant, a shade above 
his class, slightly garrulous, and profoundly convinced that nobody 
knows anything but himself—a Boswell of the American farmstead. 
Such a man would have a sale for such a book of many scores of 
thousands, and might seriously affect the position of English 
agriculture. Ilis work would be sure sooner or later to descend 
from the small farmers, of whom we have been speaking, among 
the labourers, who need only the further information that they 
can get by such a route to such a place, and there obtain work 
which in two years will raise them to the position in which the 
book we have indicated becomes invaluable. 





A RHYMING ANSWER TO COLENSO.* 
Ir is surely no common mind which has conceived the idea of 
refuting Bishop Colenso and all other heretics in rhyme. Lu- 
cretius long ago sang in numbers, not indeed polished to Virgilian 
perfection, but still surpassingly beautiful, how from the acci- 
dental movements and combinations of the original particles 
of matter the world grew into the order and loveliness that lie 
around us; and Milton, in more recent times, told in majestic 
verse the story of the fall of man and of his redemption ; but it 
has been reserved, it seems, for Mr. Craig, and for our own time, 
to assign its due limits to reason, and vindicate the authority of 
Scripture against all its impugners, in verse which, if not exactly 
harmonious, is at all events in some respects absolutely unrivalled. 
There are many points in which Mr. Craig resembles Milton, 
though we are sure his own modesty would shrink from the com- 
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parison. Both of them handle a very lofty subject, both of them | 
are deeply imbued with classical lore, and their respective poems 
abound with learned allusions, both of them occasionally drop the 
poetic disguise, and afford glimpses into their own lives, as when 
Milton laments his blindness, and Mr. Craig confesses to having 
once written a hostile review of Colenso’s arithmetic in the 
Salisbury Journal. But with all these similarities there is also a 
great difference. Milton wrote a poem as worthy of his great 
theme as the limits of human knowledge and language would 
permit. Mr. Craig has succeeded only in making himself infi- 
nitely ridiculous. Indeed we have not for a long time read a 
funnier book than this; and it is the more amusing that it seems 
to be written in the most undoubted good faith, and with the 
sincerest wish to render a service to the cause of religion. This 
consideration, combined with the very serious nature of the sub- 
ject, ought rather perhaps to be a protection to the author against 
ridicule, but there are some parts of this little volume which we 
fancy would defy the most unimpressible muscles. In fact the 
work, if not written by a clergyman of the English Charch, might 
take its place by the side of the Comic History of England, and 
might be called ‘‘ The Comic Reply to Bishop Colenso.” 

Not that Bishop Colenso figures very largely in its pages. On 
the contrary, a few stanzas are thought quite sufficient to demolish 
him, and the seven authors of the Essays and Reviews are disposed 
of with equal facility, and not without a revival of some of the 
old scurrilous jokes. The author, indeed, seems to have felt 
some compunction regarding his treatment of those writers, for we 
find him in a note in his appendix very justly remarking, “* My 
verse at this part has a semblance of severity, a temper ever to be 
deprecated as an impulse to a priestly pen: I trust it is only 
righteous indignation,” &c., but he does not appear to have been 
the least aware that his severity is of such a kind that it could not 
possibly hurt anybody but himself, and that it does not hurt even 
himself, except by exciting against him the shafts of ridicule. We 
have read somewhere that ‘ facit indignatio versus,” but we doubt 
if any one could have imagined that indignation would produce 
such verses as some we shall presently present to our readers. 

Mr. Craig’s poem starts from the fundamental question of all 
religion, and goes on to subjects into which we could not follow 
without risk of seeming profane. Having overthrown atheism and 
polytheism, and established the orthodox doctrine, proved the 
necessity of a revelation and its existence in the Bible, and given 
an outline with theological comments of the Gospel history, he 
prepares for his grand attack upon the heretics. By this time he 
is thoroughly warmed to the work, and thus he opens fire :— 

“Have at ye, now, ye seven droll champions 

Not Christ’ndom of, but some far diff'rent ‘dom. 
So-dom, or E-dom (not the best of sons, — 
‘T'll slay my brother Jacob when we come 
I’ my father’s dying day) ;— 
And worse ye are than rash Esau ; 
For, pottage for, whose rancid scum 
Your own materials, coarse, and raw, 


And indigestible, is from, 
Ye, false, your birthright sell, and would God's Israel slay. 


rs 


‘Have at thee now, Natal! Arithmetic, 
They tell us, was the sordid base whereon 
Erected was your fame; and the fabric 
Is base enough built up that base upon ; 
Have at thee, even there ! 
Before your present guilty raid, 
This pen, in years now past and gone, 
Its charge presumptuously laid 
Against the Extracti-on 
The Rule your Book prescribes of th’ Cube Root and the Square. 
“ At fault in figures then, in figures still 
Ill figuring, thy figures also now 
Be here arraign’d:—‘ A man, you write, shall fill 
A space in throng of two feet square; so how 
Could Israel Moses hear ?” 
Mark a square yard upon the ground, 
Take nine, nay, twelve, good Zulus, thou, 
And range them in’t; it shall be found,— 
Thou shalt thyself the fact allow,— 
Ground is for them, but not for your complaint severe. 
~ And so, good now, six hundred thousand men 
Can in a circle furlong find their place ; 
Set Moses midst; one hundred yards and ten 
T’his farthest auditor shall be the space. 
Agree, then, my good Sir ;— 
We'll wage to place two million ears 
Which all shall hear if you, with face 
Bedew’'d, we trust, with sorrow’s tears, 
Will then confess,—'twere no disgrace,— 
‘I have done wrong, forgive the Bible slanderer.’ ” 


But enough. These quotations, we think, will convince our 
readers that Bishop Colenso has not much to apprehend from his 
rhyming antagonist, while they will serve at the same time as 





an ample justification of our declining to discuss his stanzas in a 
more serious spirit. Yet appended to a stanza as extravagant as 
any we have quoted is the following sensible note, which shows 
that the author, if not much more skilled in prose than in poetical 
composition, is at all events a man of courage and of right feel- 
ing. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I must confess that I do not feel the alarm 
which many feel at the publication of error. To answer it is 
better than to suppress it. I, for one, in my humble sphere, 
declined to add my signature to those which were extensively 
circulated calling for the enforcement of the stern exercise of 
episcopal power. Answer error satisfactorily with exhibitions of 
truth, and it becomes a means for good rather than hurt ; it breaks 
up the fallow ground of listless indifference, and though itself but 
vile excrement, yet, as tillage, fits it for the reception of precious 
seed.” We presume it was the document to which the signature 
was affixed, and not the signatures themselves, that called; and that 
what it called for it was not ‘‘ the enforcement of the stern exer- 
cise,” but simply the stern exercise of episcopal force; and very 
much we rejoice to learn that Mr. Craig withheld his name from 
any document of the kind. 

We must give our readers one or two more specimens of Mr. 
Craig's poetical powers. ‘The question arises how to versify the 
words of Luke xi. 11, 12,—‘* If a son shall ask bread of any of 
you that is a father, will he give him a stone, or if he shall 
ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion?” ‘The result is not a 
whit worse than much of the doggrel that is sung every Sunday 
in the churches of Scotland, but we doubt if even Sir Francis 
Rous would ever have hit upon the ingenious expedient devised 
by Mr. Craig for making bread” rhyme to “egg.” We 
should mention that it is a principle with our author, as with 
many other poets, that a correspondence in the final letter of two 
words is all that is required to establish a rhyme. Accordingly 
since the word “loaf,” which is a description of bread, ends in 
“f,” and since “ ceuf,” which is the French for ‘‘ egg,” also ends 
in “f,” it is obvious that by mixing French and English together 
a very beautiful as well as novel result will be obtained :— 

“ Will one of you, to hungry son, 
Heartless, ‘ s‘il lui demande un ceeuf,’ 
Give him, instead, a scorpion, 
Or stone, or serpent, for a loaf ?” 
Nor less is the author's skill in adapting Latin to the exigencies 
of English metre. If he wishes to quote a Latin author, the fact 
that he is writing a rather difficult form of stanza is not the 
slightest bar to his ingenuity. Hear him quote Pliny on the 
music of the spheres. He is referring to the admission of “ that 
amiable philosopher” that the celestial music is accessible to no 
mortal ear, and thus he proceeds : — 
“ That author's words, albeit, 'tis curious 
To note,—‘ Immensus, sensum aurium 
Excedens, tant molis sonitus ; 
Circumactorum tinnitus siderum, 
Volventium orbes ; 
Dulci et incredibili 
Suavitate concentus ;’ 
Yet ‘ Nobis intus sumus qui 
Tacitus labitur mundus.’ 
Say, was it by tradition came such thoughts as these ?” 

Yet in spite of all this strange absurdity, there is discovered 
in at least one passage a simplicity and a sad sincerity which 
should win for the author some portion of our esteem, while at 
the same time they would make us sorry if we supposed his feel- 
ings could be wounded by our criticism. The following stanza, 
with which the writer introduces an account of an angelic appear- 
ance of which he was himself witness in his earlier years, possesses 
an earnestness, and power, and childlike confidence of belief which 
almost remind one, and we are now quite serious, of Dante :— 

“ Angels of light, these ; are they seen of men 
On earth in these our days, or are they not ? 
Now what I shall proceed to bid this pen 
Most meekly write, I know full well is what 
Will meet the scorner’s jeer : 
Yet, fain this hand than falsely trace 
‘hese characters would fade and rot ; 
Or penitential tear efface 
Those written with corroding blot, 
Than let so grave a record recklessly appear.” 
And here we must take leave of Mr. Craig, regretting that all his 
stanzas are not equal to this one, or that he was not at least better 
advised than to give to the world a work, the writing of which 
may have been a very pleasant and innocent amusement for the 
winter evenings in his own parsonage, but which ought never to 
have gone beyond it. His book has, however, afforded us 
some amusement, which we trust is equally harmless, and we 
have tried to turn it to the only purpose which in this hard 
world it is ever likely to fulfil. We can at all events give 
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Mr. Craigthe praise of having written a defence of orthodoxy 
which. is not: dull, but the praise is of small value, if he has 
aveided dullness only to become ridiculous. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
July, 1866. 


The Westminster Review. (Trubner.)—The articles 


that will attract most attention in this number are the review of Ecce 


TTomo and the paper on the “Origin of Language.” The reviewer 
agrees with everybody, except Lord Shaftesbury and the Quarterly, in 
thinking that the effect of Lece Homo will be most beneficial in making 
Christians more Christian, from “the sympathetic intensity with which 
the author has grasped the chief points in the character and work of 
Christ, and the flowing and fervid eloquence with which he has im- 
pressed them on his readers,” but maintains also that its influence on the 
critical mind will be inconsiderable, on account of the magnitude of the 
assumptions and the absence of discriminative criticism. Perhaps both 
reasons have something to do with the bitterness that it has excited in 
certain quarters; there are people who love their form of religion as 
much as the old churchwardens their whitewash, and are not half so 
indignant with the man who is for pulling their church down, as with 
him who simply shows how ugly they have made it. Tho origin of 
language is discussed with great clearness and ability in the article 
that bears that heading; the theories of Messrs. Farrar and Max Miiller 
are dissected carefully and impartially, and if the critic inclines to the 
views advocated by the former gentleman, the mimetic theory, as op- 
posed to the hypothesis of elementary roots originated by a primitive 
instinct, he does so on the ground that, successful as Professor Miiller 
has been in working his way up to these roots, in connecting them with 


the matter of public amusements by Mr. Matthew Browne, who, detest- 
ing tobacco, and moved almost to tears by the popular comic singer, has 
the good sense to see that one man’s likes and dislikes are no rules for 
another, and that “the watchword of true progress is ‘Hands off!’ it pro- 
ceeding by inducements, not by penalties.” Altogether we have here a 
sixpenny-worth that cannot easily be beaten. 

Sporting Sketches. Home and Abroad. By the Old Bushman. (Warne). 
—These sketches, which originally appeared in the /‘ie/d newspaper, are 
really very good. The author (who, it appears, met with a fatal accident 
just before the publication) gave up his profession to turn sportsman, and 
| for nearly twenty years wandered about the north of Europe and 

Australia, devoting himself in the end to the life of a working naturalist, 
| He seoms to have had a keen eye both for nature and human nature, and 
considerable dramatic power. Hence his doscriptions are graphic and 

his stories well told. The book is much above the average of such 
collections, and most people will find something to interest them in it. 
The subjects range from horse-and-gun matters in England to duck 
shooting in Sweden, bear hunting in Norway, and bush life in Australia, 
and include some useful notes on the landscape, fauna, and agriculturo 
of the countries visited. But the grooms, keepors, poachers, et id genus 
omue, who figure in these pages, are drawn to the life, and constitute the 














prominent attraction. 

The Mysteries of Isis, A Story of Oxford Life. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler; Shrimpton, Oxford.) —Why this story should have been dignified 
with such a title it puzzles us to conceive. What mystery did anybody 
ever connect with the ordinary undergraduate? And very ordinary per- 
sons are the undergraduates that figure in this volume, quite in keeping 
with the theory of the preface, that “neither saints nor villains of the 
deepest dye” are commonly met with at the University, but “ common- 
place men of every-day life.” Our author gets on tolerably as long as 
he sticks to wine parties and flirtations, but when he attempts to report 
the talk of first-class men and, after the prevailing fashion of third-rate 








an instinct that he acknowledges has been lost, ho has departed from 
scientific method, and has merely assumed something that there are 
no means of proving. On the other hand, those who uphold the 
mimetic theory have these two considerations in their favour, that it 
is the only one that connects the present with the past, and that it 
undeniably accounts for the formation of a portion of language such 
as interjections (distinguished from interjectional cries), and words that 
are admitted to owe their origin to onomatopoeia. We have only space 
left to say that the remaining articles on “ Brigandage,’’ the “ Legendary 
Lore of Iceland,” and “ Chaucer” are readable, without calling for special 
remark, that there is a studiously critical notice of Felix Holt, and that in 
the departinent of contemporary literature will be found two slashing 
attacks which will delight the enemies of Mr. Wilkie Collins and Pro- 
fessor Kingsley. Tho novelists of the present day have borrowed an 
idea from the monagerie showmon, and rely upon an ugly beast for 
their attraction. Mr. Collins in his last book has set up a big black 
baboon whicl: beats all Miss Braddon’s big black baboons put together. 
Cf the other writer, it is said that “once Christians were put into the 
skins of wild beasts, but now Professor Kingsley puts wild beasts into 
the skins of Christians.” 

The British Quarterly Review. July, 1866. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. )—The pitce de résistance in this number is the article on Reform. 
The writer understands the situation thoroughly, and argues temper- 
ately but effectively on the Ministerial side. He defends both the 
measure and the tactics of the late Government; they meant to do 
justice to the working classes, and at the same time to disarm as much 
as possible the latent hostility of the House of Commons. The question 
was “not between a theoretically good and a theoretically bad Bill, but 
between no Bill at all and a possible and substantial Bill.” He touches 


novelists, to arbitrate upon the questions of the day, he becomes ridicu- 
lous. Nothing is more irritating than to find a man laying down the law 
on theology or politics about which he knows nothing, simply because he 
can describe a croquet party or a cricket match, matters in which he has 
taken an interest all his life. How a man gets to think himself quali- 
fied to sneer at philosophers and to patronize professors because he has. 
a talent for reporting, is to us a greater mystery than any that are un- 
folded in this volume. 

German-English and English-German Dictionary. By Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A., aad C. M. Friedlander, M.D., Ph.D. (Longmans.)—The 
objects that have been kept in view by the editors in preparing this new 
practical dictionary are conciseness of style, facility of reference, dis- 
tinction of meaning, and accuracy of idiom. To secure these results. 
they have (1), whilst introducing a great number of new words and 
phrases, excluded such as are not found in ordinary conversation or litera- 
ture; (2) arranged the words under /vads instead of roots ; (3) classified 
the meanings, calling attention to the changes effected by composition, 
and (4) taken unusual pains to translate phrases and idioms by their 
proper equivalents, They have thus produced a volume of handy size, 
which contains much new matter, and is, as far as we have observed, an 
improvement upon its predecessors, both in fullness and accuracy of 
rendering. It is very nicely printed, and may certainly be recommended 
to those who are in want not of a groat philological work, but of a 
practical dictionary. 

Tie Studeat’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. (Bell and Daldy.)} 
—Second Edition. We call attention to this new edition of a very useful 
little work, many important alterations having been made since its first 
publication in the regulations affecting the manner and period of taking 





briefly but vigorously on all the points that were started in the late 
debate, and his remarks will be found useful as a résumé of the subject, 
even by those who differ from him in opinion. His own opinion is that 
the Government did right in proposing to extend the suffrage, because 
‘‘ representation is bound up with political education, and is the soul of 
political safety,” and that their measure was just and moderate, by no 
means leading to the rule of numbers, which he holds in abhorrence, 
but conceding to labour the constitutional right, that in addition to in- 
direct influence, has been hitherto monopolized by land and trade. 
There are two other noticeable articles, the one giving an interesting 
account of the life and writings of the late Professor Boole, who ap- 
plied the principle of the higher mathematical analysis to formal logic, 
and the other tracing the connection between Comte the philospher and 
Comte the pontiff. 

The Argosy. No. 8. July, 1866. (Strahan.)—This is a very good 
number of a serial which has been good from the beginning. It pur- 
ports to contain tales, travels, essays, and poems. The tales have been 
generally effective, the travels interesting, the essays informing without 
being dull, and the poetry—well, that docs not matter much. In the 
number before us, however, there is a pleasantly flowing piece of verse, 
and it has been thought worthy of a capital illustration. The artist has 
quite justified the young man’s credulity. In addition there is a charm- 
ing story of Viennese common life by Mr. Trollope, who, whether he is 
translating or not, has quite caught the German manner, a monthly 
dole from Mr. Charles Reade, with a splendid illustration, two amusing 


the degree. For the benefit of those to whom the former edition is un- 
known, we may just montion that it contains the most useful informa- 
tion on the usages, expenses, and studies of the University, prepared by 
tutors of colleges and professors, and that the papers on the different 
examinations are contributed by those who have conducted them, or 
have mastered for themselves as students and for others as private tutors 
the art of winning high honours. 

Strauss and Renan. An Essay. By E. Zeller. Translated with 
introduction. (Trubner.)—Any one who wishes to understand Strauss’s 
late reprint, and to see it compared and contrasted with Renan’s treat- 
ment of the same subject, will find in this essay the whole matter ably 
and concisely handled. Both the author and the translator approach 
the subject from a sympathetic point of view, and of course the work 
is only to be recommended to those who take up the inquiry with a full 
knowledge of the points at issue. 

English History from the Earliest Period to Our Own Times. With an 
Appendix, containing tables of battles, sieges, treaties, &e., by W. M. 
Lupton. (Longmans.)—This volume, expressly designed to assist 
students preparing for examination, is well adapted for the parpose- 
At the end of each reign the principal discoveries are briefly chronicled, 
and a summary given of Parliamentary proceedings. The most im- 
portant events are printed in conspicuous type; this of course is in- 
tended to facilitate reference and give the student the opportunity of 
refreshing his memory at the last moment in the speediest way. The 
compiler has evidently had much practical experience of the want that 
he has laboured to supply, and considers that candidates armed wi h 





travelling sketches illustrative of Persia and the Chinese in Australia, 
anda very facetious. but uncompromising protest against intolerance in 


his yolume may defy the examiners. 
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Sport and Sportsmen. A Book of Recollections. By Charles Stretton. 
(Hans. anid Blaclett.)\—This volume. of: sketches belongs to the old- 
fashioned school. The author is thoroughly in carnest, and consequently 
rather long-winded; he likes to dwell on tho details of the sport, and to 
make his readers quite at home in the scenos to which he introduces 
them. The book deals with the usual sabjects—deer-stalking in Scot- 
land, fishing and otter hunting in Wales, English ficld sports, and in- 
cludes besides some Australian experiences. Light in matter and hand- 
somely printed, it will not tax too highly either the attention or the 
eyesight. 

Wine. By James L, Denman —A pamphlet on wine by the woll 
known merchant, intended to enforeo the superiority of “ natural ” wines, 
that is, wines unloaded with brandy and unsweetened, over port and 


ings and messings are based is, that if wine is perfectly fermented, and 
the grapes have not been previously dried, the product must be acid, 
or at least have an acid taste, as all tho sugar in the grape has been 
turned to alcohol ; and if the grape was thoroughly ripe, the wine will 
possess high natural alcoholic strength, greater or less according to 
the latitude in which the grape was grown. On the other hand, if the 
grapes have been more or less dried, the wine will be more ar less 
sweet and full-bodied, as it will contain unfermented sugar.” We will 
give Mr. Denman and other importers of light wines, Greek or French, 
Hungarian or German, one hint which will, we believe, greatly increase 
the sale of their liquors. Let them invent a decanter in which their wines 
will keep as well as port andsherrydo. At present most of them must be 
drunk the day they are opened if they are to be enjoyed, and in mid- 
dle-class families such wine costs the householder more than port or 


sherry- 
of France and Germany. 


one frequent objection. 


ness of natural wine, I would say a few words only. 
tempt to argue that sound Vin Ordinaire is as full-bodied as Visanto ; 
but it is nevertheless truo, that although Visanto is the sweetest wine 
produced and Vin Ordinairo the most tart to the taste, yet their acidity 
The simple fact, and the one 


andalcoholic strength are about equal. 


upon which the whole theory and practico of the Port and Sherry mix- 


NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—On Force, its Mental and Moral 
Correlotee, by Charlies Bray; the Treasury of Bio- 
graphy; the Firstman and his Place in Creation, by G. 
Moore ; the Mouastery and Cathedral of Worcester, by 
John. Noake. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—Poems, Sonnets, &c., by 
John Askbam; a Reference-lsook of English History, 
by A. C. Ewald. 

Sampson, Low, and Co.—Prison Life of Jefferson 
Davis ; Life of Benjamin Silliman, by George P. Fisher, 
2 vols. 

William Tegg—Walker and Webster's English Dic- 
tionary. 

‘Thomas Murby—Fnglish History Simplified. 

William Macintosh—Man : a Story of Light and Dark- 
ness. 

John Bussell Smith—Chronological Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels, by H. Grenvil e. 

Day and Son—The Cathedral or Abbey Church of 
Tone, by the Right-Rev. the Bishop of Argyll. 

D. Nutt and Co.—Translations from Euripides, by J. 
Cartwright. 

Elliot Stock—Essays for the Times by J. 11. Rigg. 

Richard Bentley—after the Storm, by J. E. H. Skiu- 
ner, 2 vols. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—No Name, by Wilkie Collins. 

Stevens and Son—A Treatise on Martial Law, by W. 
F. Finlagon. 

John Murray—Tower of London, by Lieutenant- 
General. Lord de Ros. 

Chapman and Hall—Mattie, a Stray. 

Rivingtons aud Co.—Posthumous Gleanings, by the 
R-v. E. Budge. 

Hurst and DBiackett—The Wild Flower of Ravens- 
woith, 3 vols. 

Williams and Norgate — Handbook of M§anskrit 
Literature, by G. Small. 





READING CASES, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES for BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller, or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remitiance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 
IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine, and the Wasteless (for Ball rooms), in all 
the usual sizes; ulso the hard Cuamber Candles (tw: lve 
in a box, 1s per box), are now to be had of all doalers 
in Garidies; »nd (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 
Ts INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCH.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive curdial ever introduced ; restores 
to their normel condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect heal.h depends. It is aspecific 
for debility of all kinds, and from iis containing, awnong 
Other ingredients, pepsine aud phosphate of soda, will 
ag highly bevencial. to the nervous and dyspe; tic. 
Tice 88. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and’ Co, 520 Oxford 
=. W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
C., B Ds 
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Of these wines he holds the Greek to be the best, being tho 
fullest-bodied of the unfortified kinds, and less acid than the thin wines 
The taste for these wines seems to grow 
slowly, but it does grow, and Mr. Denman wishes evidently to remove 
“Respecting the apparent acidity and thin- 





I would not at- 





! “ Sileote of Silcotes.” 





A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
ITH Iustrative Sketches of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE and DBCORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
cation, The Stock, corresponding to the Liat, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
upon the nobility, clergy, and gent y iu any part of the 
kingdom. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The CURTAINS of a MOUSE 
IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance, Tuey should be cuanged with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains—the new Pekiunette Stripes 
for Drawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Desigus in this'year’s Chintzes. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 








The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best makers, comprises F EL-TS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET! PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOONR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 203, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


BAS CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes cous'anutly on view fur selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointment frequently caused 

by the smoking, guttering, and bendiag of the iow- 

priced qualities and imivauons now offering, if they will 

order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE* CANDLES, 

made by J. C. aud J. FIELD, the earliest manufacturers. 

Price is 8d per pound, Sold by all dealers in Town and 
Country. 


OLLOWAY’S = PILLS.—Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Flatulency, Heartburn, Biliousuess, 
Nausea, Waut of Appetite. french philosophers trace 
the moral feelings of the mind to the state of the 
stomach, and there is much wi-dom in the speculation. 
The stomach to the human body is more than the 
kitchen to the domestic establishmeut ; be it ever ao 
shghtly disordere!, the whole internal economy is de- 
rauged, The young may smile at the simile, aud 
disvel the wi dous fice indigestion exacis 
from its victims. ‘The day will come when they will 
lament over their d)spepsia, asthousands stronger than 
themse!ves have doe, when it will be well for their colm- 
fort aud happiness if they will remeinber these proptiet.c 
words, aud old in readiness Hollowuy's Pills, a-ceriain 
safeguard. 

















sherry at three times the price. 
drink a bottle a day, and till they can all the arguments in the world 
will fail to convince them that port and sherry are bad wines. 
present stoppered decanter was made for Spanish wines, and is for light 
wines simply an imbecility. 

*.* We are happy to hear that the obstacles which prevented the 
continuation of the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s story of “Old Sir Douglas,” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, have been removed, and that it will be resumed 


in the September number. 





They want to keep wino about, not to 
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This will not interrupt Mr. Henry Kingslcy's 


2 ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
AD ment to HRM. the Prince of Wales. 
BE S088 WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1365. 








— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





| ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 





] ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, 


Prize Medal, 18. 2. 
—_—e GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





BEeess ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 24. 








ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove, 


ENSON'’S STEAM FACTORY, 
Ludgate bill. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 128, per dozen, £5 123 per half-ahd., or £10 per 
hhbd., duty puid. 
This wine is pave, pleasant, free from disagreeable 
acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
Hhds, and half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample boitles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be sxe. at the Cellars. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn Hill, aud 145 
New Bond street, London; amd Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


\LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 53. per gallon, in foursgulon 

and six-gailon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. 

The wine should be kept in a co! place and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hbill,and 145 
New Bond Stveet; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Was PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 

Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapol street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 

















"DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 1855. 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Meial. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicivus, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at tue 
retail Louses in London, by the ageuts in the principal 
towns in Kngland; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windaull 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 

TONIC BILTERS. 
V\ TATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; au 
unequatied stomaciic, and a geutle stimulant, Svid by 
Grocers, Italian Warebousemen, Wine Morchauts, Cous 
fectione:s, aud others, at 503. a dezeu. 
Manufactured by WAT#RS and WLILLIAMS, 2 
Martiu’s lane, Cannon street, Loadou. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LE WIS and CO., Worcester. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, las introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW VESCRIPLIUN of ARLTPICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without >PRINGS, weres, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble tue natural teeth as not to ba 
distinguished frum the originals by Wie closest observer ; 
they will uever Cuauge colour or decay, aud will befouud 
SupePior to any teetu ever before used, I'nismethod dues 
nut require the extraction of rovts,or any pamsul vpare 
tion, aud will support aad preserve Wet tual are lvvse, 
aud is yonranteed to resture articulauow aud mastion- 
tion. Decayed teeth stvpped aud rendered svuud amd 








 eseful iu mastication. 


52 Fleet-street—At home from I0 till 5. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH REPORT 
OF 
ue UNION BANK of LONDON. 


P. NORTHALL LAURIE, £sq., Governor. 
JAMES FARQUHAR, Esgq., Deputy-Governor. 
DIReEcToRS. 
Samuel Beale, Esq. 
Fleetwood P. Wilson, Esq. 
John Gilchrist, Esq. 


Charles Lyall, Esq, 
John Chapman, Esq. 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. 


John Scott, _ William Scholefield, Esq, 

Leo Schuster, Esq. M.P. 

Sir John Musgrove, Bart.| William W. Scrimgeour, 
Alderman, Esq. 


Harry George Gordon, Esq. 

At a GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS, 
held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street. on 
WEDNESDAY, the Ilth of JULY, 1866, P. NOR- 
THALL LAURIF, Esq., Governor, in the Chair, the 
following Report was read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have much satisfaction in reporting 
that the net profits of the Bank for the six months 
ending 30th June last, after payment of all charges (in 
cluding the sum of £174,760 13s 10d for interest paid 
and due to customers on their current and deposit 
accounts), and making full provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, are £179,224 3s 6d, which, with 
£50,659 138 6d brought forward from 3lst December 
last, amount to £229,883 163 9d. 

The Directors now declare a dividend at the rate of 
15 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 5 per cent. on 
the paid-up capital, being with the dividend and bonus 
paid in January last, 224 cent. per annum for the 
Past twelve months, clear of income-tax. 

After payment of the dividend and bonus, amounting 
together to £150,000, there will remain an unappro- 
priated balance of £79,883 16s 9d, to be carried forward 
te Profit and Loss New Account. 

The following Directors retire by rotation, under the 
provisions of the Deed of Settlement, viz:— 

JAMES FARQUHAR, Esq,, 

JOHN CHAPMAN, Kagq,, and 

Sir JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., 
who, being eligible, offer themselves, and are recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors for re-election 

London, 10th July, 1866. 

The UNION BANK of LONDON. 
For the Half-Year ending 30th June, 1866. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 
Dr. LIABILITIES, & «4, 
Capital— 
£10 per share paid up on 

60,000 shares .......+++£600,000 
£5 per share added out of 

reserved profits ....+++» 300,000 
£15 per share paid up on 

20,000 shares ......0¢.- 300,000 





1,200,000 0 0 
Due by the Bank on current accounts, 

deposit receipts (including interest 

accrued), and other obligations.... 19,424,531 10 
Reserved fund, invested in Consols, 
BBas per contra...... +0. ee vecesece 
Buildings’ investment account... 
Rebate on bills not due ........ 
Balance at credit of Profit and 
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229,883 16 9 


AsseETs. Cr. 


£ 34. 
Cash in the Bank.. 1,069,26117 8 
Cash in the Bank of 

England .. «+e. 730,711 15 13 

Cash lent atcall .. 1,014,000 0 9 
a — 2,818,973 13 6 
Investments in Government Stock, 

Exchequer Bills, Debentures, &c. . 1,062,826 15 11 
£337,078 13s., Consols reserved fund 300,000 0 0 
Bank Premises—consisting of free- 

hold buildings in Princess s reet, 

Mansion House street, Argyll place, 

Fleet street, and Chancery lane; 

and lease and fixtures of No. 4 Pall 

Mall Bast ccc ccccccccccccccccee 213,042 0 7 
Loans, billadiscounted, &c..+e++..e 16,871,531 18 31 


£21,261,874 8 11 
ProriT AND Loss Account. 
8. d. 


Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
ANNUM cores sssoessesssevssecceee ove 90,000 0 


street Branch ; Mr. St. BARBE, the Manager of the 
Charing Cross Branch; Mr. BEATTIE, the Manager 
of the Temple Bar Branch; and to Mr. BEVILLE, the 
Secretary, for the zealous and efficient manner in which 
they have discharged their several duties. 
(Signed) P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Governor. 
That the thanks of the Meeting be given to P. 
NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq.,the Governor, for his able 
and courteous conduct in the Chair. 
(Signed) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy-Governor. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
W. O. BEVILLE, Secretary. 
N.B.—The dividend and bonus will be payable on and 
after Friday, the 20th inst. 


P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
. OFFICE. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 

No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 

CROSS, S.W. 

Directors. 

Benjamin Shaw, Esq. , Kirkman D. Hodgson, 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Esq., M.P. 

William Cotton, Esq.,| Henry Laucelot Holland, 
D.C.L., F.R.S, E 

John Coope Davis, Esq. 

Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. - 

James A. Gordon, Esq., | Matthew Whiting. Esq. 

M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Esq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868. All Policies now effected on 
the “return system ” will participate 
The last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon 
approved security, in sums of not less than £500. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


‘PM HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London. 
Invested Funds ......c0..coccsssece soceee £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865..........¢6 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ..........+.. 250,103 
The last year’s Fire duty paid by this office amounted 
to £102,285 9s. 1ld., exceeding by upwards of £34,000 the 





sq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S. 
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The FOLLOWING CIRCULAR has been [ISSUED by 


rTHE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI. 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited), 


To the SHAREHOLDERS of the CREDIT FONCIER 
and MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 


Referring to the Circular Letter of the 3rd inst., the 
Directors of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of Eng- 
land (Limited), have much pleasure in reporting that 
the PROPOSAL for the RECONSTRUCTION of the 
COMPANY, with a view to the reduction of the liabi. 
lity of the Shareholders, has been most favo irably 
received, as will be appareut when it is mentioned that 
out of a total of 4,546 Shareholders, only 15 Share- 
holders have dissented trom the proposals put forward, 
and even of these some have ouly expresseda qualified 
dissent. 

I am further instructed to inform you that the Direc- 
tors, at a meeting of the Court held this day, have 
unanimously passed the fullowing Resolutions, to which 
your attention is requested :— 

1st. That in accordance with the powers grinte] by 
Clause 83 of the Articles of Association, interest be paid 
to the Shareholders at the rate of 2s 6d. per shire (free 
of the income-tax), equal to 10 pe~ ceut. per annum, 
being interest from Ist April to 30th June, 1865, on the 
Company's Investments; and that Interest Warrants 
for the same be sent to all Ssareholders registered on 
the Books of the Company on Monday, 9ch July, 1866. 

2uad. That in accordance with the powers grauted by 
the Articles of Association in Clause 2, of Article 25,the 
sum of £400,000, or £2 per share, be, and is hereby, 
transferred to the capital account of the Company, in 
reduction of the amount of unpaid capital on the shares 
of the Company,and that each share do henceforth stand 
in the Books of the Company as £7 paid up. 

3rd. That in accordauce with the powers granted by 
the Articles of Association, Article 6,a call of £1 be, 
and is hereby, made; the same to be payable at Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smith, Bankers, No. 1 Lombard 
street, E.C., on Saturday, July 21, 1866. 

4th. That an Extraordinary General Meeting be held 
on Monday, the 30th July, 1866, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the Shareholders certain resolutions, having 
reference to the ciroular aldressed to them under date 
3rd July, 1866; formal notice, naming place and hour 
of such meeting, to be duly seut to each Shareholder. 
The Directors have further the satisfaction of report- 
ing that, owing to the desire expressed by many of the 
Shareholders to pay up their shares in full as soon as 
the reconstruction of the Company shall be carried 
out, the Directors are able to auuounce their oo sfident 
belief that the call of £1 per share, announced as pay- 
able on Ist January, 1867, will no: be required. 





amount paid by any other country office. 
The duty is now reduced to ls. 6d. per cent. on every 
description of property. 


liberal conditions, and guaranteed bonuses. 
Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 
Whole-world leave to travel granted on reasonable 


terms. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside. 
BONUS ADDITIONS.—Example of Additions to 
Fe Policies which have receutly become Claims by 
Death. 








(Ss «8 j a, Total — 
oa ry Ht 4 ' Annual a = jAmt. pd. 
3 3 | &s | jum. | g ° b 
Be) Ag | dg Premiem 28) | sooty. 
| 











iZ8Qea até £ 
21] 1,831, 58 58 O10 |1,000 924) 1924 
794) 1,843' 50 9211 8/2000] 1,118; 3118 
1,782 1850 34 27 8 4/1,000 284 | 1284 


REDUCED PREMIUMS.—Example of Three Poli- 
cies the Premiums on which have been wholly reduced, 
and a Bonus since added. 

















seis Original An. Additions 
aw 1 on 5 Premium since the 
3S | 3/23] now wholly Prems. were 
am | *g < | Extinguished. | Extinguished. 
£ £38. a. 

1834 | 54 500 25 6 3 202 
1841 | 48 350 14 17 10 32 
1848 | 65 100 818 9 16 











Cash account and balance-sheet rinted, and given 
on application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





. ° 0 
Bonus, 5 per Cent, ..eeersssesevees seeee 60,000 0 O 
0 


£150,000 0 
Balance, being Undivided Profit carried 
forward to next half-year ...+.....+ 79,883 16 9 


£229,883 16 9 
Profit unappropriated on 31st December, 
We igure ccentiacne. SU 2 
Amount of Net Profit of the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1866, after deductin 
all Expenses, and Interest, paid an 
due (£174,760 138 3d), allowed to 
customers on their current and de- 
POSIt ACCOUNES eocccreescocsssceceeee 179,224 3 9 





£229,883 16 6 

The Governcr then declared a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and a 
Donus of 5 per cent. clear of income-tax. 

It was resolved unanimously— 

That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and 
circulated among the Proprietors. 
It was also resolved— 

That JAMES FARQUHAR, Esq., be re-elected a 
Director of the Bank. 

That JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., be re-elected a Direc- 
tor of the Bank. 

That SirJOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., be re-elected 
& Director of the Bank, 

That the best thanks of the Meetings be given to the 
Governor, the Deputy~Governor, and the Directors, for 
the able and judicious manner in which they have 
conducted the affairs of the Bank during the past half- 


year. 
‘bat the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. J. A. 
BARTON, the General Manager; Mr. G.H. MILFORD, 


GouTs AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


EBENTURES at 5, 55, and 6 per Cent. 

CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 

Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 

Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for Oue Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years,and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 
By Order, 

R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 





the Manager; Mr. INGPEN, the Manager of the Regent |° 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 23 9d, and Lis. 


In the Life Department policies are issued with 


By Order of the Court of Directors. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

17 and 18 Cornhill, 9th July, 1866. 
P.S.—The Iuterest Warrants and Call Papers ave in 
course of preparation, and will be issued on Thursday 
next, the 12th inst. 
*,* Copies of the Circular dated the 3rd of July, and 
the above, can be obtained on application at the Ottices 
of the Company. 


HE AGRA and MASTERMAN’S 
BANK (Limited). 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the undersigned, 
Herbert Harris Cannan, the Liquidator of this Bank, is 
prepared to ISSUE to all the CREDITORS (other than 
persons holding Bills of Exchange or Promissory Notes, 
or other securities), CERTLFICAL ES, in the form here- 
under written, of the sums appearing ou the books of 
the Bank to have been due to such credivors on the 7th 
day of June, 1866, when the said Bank stopped payment, 
subject tosuch claim or deduction as mentioned in the 
form of certificate. Creditors desirous vf having such 
certificates are requested to apply by letter to the under- 
signed, stating such desire, and the amount and par- 
ticulars of their Claims, for examination. 
H. H. CANNAN, 35 Nicholas laue, London. 
July 7, 1866. 
N.B.—Creditors holding Deposit Receipts of the Bank, 
who are desirous of having certiticates of indebtedness, 
will be required to give up such Deposit Receipts to be 
cancelled. o 
Osersee 


The AGRA and MASTERMAN'’'S BANK (Limited). 
CERTIFICATE of INDEBTEDNESS for £ 

I hereby certify that it appears by the books of the 
Agra aud Mastermau’s Bauk (Limited), that the said 
Bauk was indebted at the time of its 
suspension on the 7th day of June, 1866, in the sum of 
subject to any claim or de iuction which the 
said Bank may have or may be entitled to in respect of 
payment, mutual credit, or set off, or otherwise. 
Dated this day of 1866. 

oo eeseeeses- ee Liquidator, 

N.B.—Debts are only assignable in equity, aud can 
only be recovered in the name of the creditur, and to 
make such assignments valid the assignee should give 
notice of them to the liquidator, who will register such 
notices on payment of a fea of five shillings each, and 
no pue should advance money upon any debt without 
requiring the creditor to make a statutory declaration 
that the whole amount is due to him from the Bank, 
and is not liable to claim or deduction in respect of pay- 
ment, mutual credit, set off, or otherwise. 
Creditors who are shareholders in the Bank are not 
entitled to payment of their debts until the creditors 
who are not shareholders have been paid in full, 


all 

£250,000 nave Been Pap 

AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 

Annual Income, £85,00. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
Street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 

at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 


~OOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 

Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 

Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 


, dc. 
ont SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
ton, &c. 

ag onl and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland 


ilway. 
ated JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 


J. and D. NICOLL, TAILORS 
e to the QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, and the 
COURTS of EUROPE. 


FOR GENTILEMEN — Nicolls’ Fashionable Dress 
and Morning Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the 
Sea-side ; Nicolls’ Guinea Waterproof Tweed Overcoats 
are patronized by travellers all over the world. 








FOR BOYS — Nicolls’ Fashionable Knickerbocker 
Buits at 21s, 25s, 31s 6d, &c., &c. ; also Jacket, Vest, and 
Trouser Suits, 25s, 31s 6d, &c. 


FOR LADIES—Nicolls’ New Jackets “ The Patrol,” 
&c., Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Coats, and Cheviot 
Jackets, at One Guinea each; Riding Habits, from 
Three to Six Guineas ; New Serge and other specialities 
in Travelling and Sea-side dresses. 

In each department Garments are kept ready for 
immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Corvhill, &.C.; 10 Mosley street, Man- 
chester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpoo! 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MoperatorR Lamps. in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 





LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Fstablished 1807. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 22, 23 6d, 3s, 
Is 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
ong Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, 1s 6d, 
38d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercnants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, &.U. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street ; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 














ORCESTERSHIR SAUCE. 
’ This delici di t, pr d by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is ow nape solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
Dames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietor-, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SKRVICE 
SOAP TABLES, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








H4 SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 


The Office of RECTOR of the HIGH SCHOOL 
having become Vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Schmitz, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Counci! 
(the Patrons) have resolved t) FILL up the VACANCY 
on Tuesday,the 24th current, and they invite Applicants 
for the Office to Lodge their applications and printed 
testimonials with J. D. Marwick, Esq., City Clerk, on or 
before 20th current. 

City Chambers, Edinburgh, 9th July, 1866. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
i onus 
President and Visitor—The Lord Bisnop of Wor- 

CESTER. 

Head Master.—The Rev. Arnrnur Faper, M.A., late 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
Rev. C. McDowall, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford. 
Rev. E. Rudd, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
c., &e., &c. 

THIS COLLEGE is founded on the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderate cost, and THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for all Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the ASSISTANT-MASTERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum; for Board at Masters’ 
Houses, 

Full information on application to Heury Aldrich, 

Esq., the Secretary. 


yeroeD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 

The Classes will begin for the Session 1866-67 on 
Thursday, October 11. 

The School will re-open on Thursday, September 27. 

Two Arnott Scholarships, giving free admission for 
two years to five classes, including Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics, will be open for competition by ex- 
amination at the beginning of next October. Candi- 
dates are requested 10 seud in their names before Sep- 
tember next. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


D REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1857 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Joun Dare eisa, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Davoteisn, M.A. (Edin.) 
The TENTH SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
2nd of OCTOBER. The ;Preliminary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
3rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1866. 


SNe UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
for first-class business training, will reopen, 
Monday, July 23. Prospectuses and Examiner's 
Report on every pupil forwarded on application. 
Terms inclusive ; holidays short. 

Peckham, London, 8.E. JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


Mount VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOTTINGHAM. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
of the Universities of London and Heidelberg, will re- 
open his School, August 7th, 1836. A full prospectus 
may be had on application, 


“i ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
1s 10d. sent free. This “‘ Tourists’ Favour- 
1Te " distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘The Reconnoit'rer” is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”"—Earl of Caithness. 
‘It is a beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. “* Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.” —Sir es 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price."— 
Notes and Queries. ‘‘ What Tourist will now start with- 
out such au indispensable p ?—The celebrated 
“*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 3ls 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit’rer” and ‘* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SaLom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


‘“¢ 1 URROW'S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

GLASSES are remarkable for their transparent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects.”— 
Shipping Gazette. 

£3 13s Gd, £6 6s, &c. Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and Co., 22 
Ludgate Hill. 


| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifyiug effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
discolorations, aud renders the skin soft, clear, aud 
blooming. Price 4s 6d and 88 6d per buttle. Sold b 
chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROWLAND" 
KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious aud pernicious 
articles under the name KALYDOR. 



































TBs QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CCXXXIX., will be published on Wednesday 


ConTENTS. 
1, Persona) Life of Welli 
2. The H ots at the Galleys. 


3. Iron and Steel. 
4. Reynolds and his Times—Conclusion. 
6. Mr. and Mrs. Baker's African Travels. 
6. Keble's Life of Bishop Wilson. 
7. The Vulue of [ndia to England. 
& Jamaica. 
9. Change of Ministry. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 


“ pas EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLII, is published THIS DAY, the 14th inst. 
CONTENTS. 





1—Mahomet. 
2—Weather Forecasts and Storm Warnings. 
3—Annals of the Huguenots, 
4—Mill on Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy. 
5—Baker's Explorations of the Albert Nyanza. 
6—The American Navy in the Late War. 
7—Precious Stones, 
8—Charles Lamb. 
9—The State of Europe. 

London: Lonemans and Co. ; Edinburgh: A. and C, 
Biack. 





For 14th July, price 2s. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
No. XXIX. Edited by Geonce Henry Lawes. 
ConrenNts, 
Les Ap6tres. By Henry Rogers. 
The Oxford Reformers of 1493. Chap. IV. By Frederic 
Seebohm. 
What is an Oath? By J. M. Capes. 
Vittoria. Chaps. XXVIII, XXIX. By George Meredith. 
Home Travel—Devonshire. By John Dennis. 
Count Bismarck. Part II. By Dr. Max Schlesinger. 
Public Affairs. 
Critical Notice: —“ International Policy,” by the Hon. 
E. L. Stanley. 
Crapman and HALt, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE.— 

The BUILDER of THIS WE@K (441, or b: post 
5d) contains a Fine View of the New Foreign 3 ce, 
Whitehall, and the New Indian Office—Papers, with 
Illustrations, on the Architecture of Western Iudia— 
The Pollution of Rivers—Site of the Law Courts—The 
Sorcery Hall and Rock Carvings—Modern Kdiaburgh— 
Another Chapter of Accidents ; and various other papers, 
with all Sanatory and Art News.—1 York street, Covent 
garden, and all Newsmen. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
STATLONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20a, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 536d 


per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 and 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 
re 


am. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 636d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 64 


per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s; ruled, 4s 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 


per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIS. of L[ukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, Sc., post free. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


Yj STtALLic PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will eusure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC,— 

The Prussian Needle Gun, or Zundnadel-gewehr, 
and other breech-loading fire-arms of Saider, Green 
(Reilly and Co.), Heury, Mount Storm, Westley 
Richards, Spencer. Explanatory Lecture, by Professor 
Pepper, daily at 2 and half-past 7. And the us 
entertainments. Open from 12 w 6, and7tol0. Admis- 
sion, ls. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburao, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all res; Cc 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co." is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


J XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About 
—Lhe WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FIEI.Ds' Patent, self- 
fitting, tapering — ~~ a a 
aper Or scrapin eep perfectly up o 
Soeadelien To Ee had of all dealers "ieee aod 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes, 
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Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 


THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT. 


With Twenty-two Illustrations by D. Macuisg, R.A. 


Including the Celebrated Banquet Picture as a Frontispiece. 

contains graphic and faithful Portraits of the following Literary Celebvities:— 
, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
| Count D’OrRsay. 


Dr. MaGinn. 
EpwArpD Irvinc. 


Manony. | MaAcNISH. 
GLEIG. Barry CORNWALL. 
AINSWORTH. | SouTHEY. 

D’Morr (Delta). 


PERCIVAL BANKES. 
Sergeant Merrtriy. 
Sr EF, BrypGeEs. 


CARLYLE. LOCKHART. 


“ A careful selection from his papers would mike a light anl readabl: volume.” —Athenvun. 


London: BELL and DALDY, Fieet Street ; and York Street, Covent Garden. 


Str Davip Brewster. 
‘THeoporeE Hook. 


This Cartoon by Macuise 


COLERIDGE. 
CHURCHILL. 
| Crorron CROKER. 
| JERDAN. 
DuNLop. 
GALT. 
| Hoga. 
THACKERAY, and 
Fraser (of Fraser's Magy.) 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ADAM BEDE.” 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL 
A Story of English Provincial Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Rospectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 1385 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £3. 





Crown Syo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


PHILOCTETES: 


A Metrical Drama afier the Antique. 
By “M. A.” 


“This is a fine poem, beautiful in deta‘l, powerful as 
a whole; leaving the same svurt of impression of Bid 
mejesty upon us as many of the finest Greek dramas 
themselves ; combining the sell-restrainea and subJu d 
pession of the antique style, with here and there a 
touch of luxuriance of conception, and everywhere that 
wider range of emotions and deeper love of natural 
beau'y characteristic of the Mudein. "—Speetator. 

‘There is fine poetry in ‘ Philuctetes,’ but it is the 
song of despair.” —Reader, 

“Felicities of expres-ion are scattered throughout 
the poem, nor is it deticient in dramatic characteriza- 
tion. "—Athenaum. 

London; ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate sireet 
Without, 

Now ready, the FIRSI SERIES, 516 pages, 8vo, price 
53. 
EACE THROUGH the TRUTH; cr, 
Essays on Subjects counected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Hirenicov. By the Key. I. Hakper, S.J., Piofessor of 
‘Thevlogy in the Cul.ege.of 8. Beuno, N. Wales. 

London: Loxemans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster 

row. 











NEW WORK by Dr. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
fPHE FIRST MAN, and HIS PLACE in 
CLEAT,ON, considered on the Priuciples of 
Common Sensedrom a Ciristian Point of View: with 
an Appendix on the Negro. By Georcr Movae, MD., 
M.R.C.P L, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, an] Co. Puternostcr 


Now ready, in crown Svo, ;-rice 86. 
ee S GLEANINGS from a 

COUNTRY RECIOR’S STUDY; also. ExsSAYS 
coutributed to the Suiu:duy Review. By the lave itev. 
E. Lupor, B.A, Rector of bration Cooveity, Devon; 
one of the Trafglators of the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers. Buited by the Rev. R. B. Kinsman, M.A,, 
Vicur of Tintagel. 


Rivisotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








’ 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
TH WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 11. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, aud classitied by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
[ren GRANGE. A Novel. 
J.R.S. Harrseton. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, and presents us 
With very just appreciation of character.”"— Reader. 

“*DLynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
deseription, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous.”—Jforn- 
ing Star. 

London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


By 





Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 
beer DRAMAS. _ By the Authoress 
of * St. Bernardiue” and Other Poews. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Pa‘ernoster row, E.C. 





Just published, No. L., price 6d. 


TTHE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
. A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographed in Pitwan's Puonography. llth Kdition. 
London : F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, in handsome cloth, price 5s. 


RNEST GRAHAM: a Doctor's Story. 
Containing the Experiences of a Medical Student 
in the Werds, Dissecting and Operating Theatres, show- 
ing the pleasures and peculiar temptations of student | 
life, and intended to warn as well as divert the youta of | 
the profession. Written by a Paysician, 
London: W. Tweeptg, 337 Strand, W.C. | 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZET!TE.—Latest News from all 

parts of Indina—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all | 
fudian topics likely to interest those who have resided | 
in India er have friends there. Paslished four times a 
mouth, on the arrival of tue Marseiiles Mail from Ludia, 
Subscription £1 48. per anuum, payable iu advauce; 











| 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


UP the COUNTRY. By the Hon. 
Emitx Epen, Author of “The Semi Detached 
House" and “The Semi-Attache] Couple.” In 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 213. 

“A brighter beok of travel we have not seen for many 

a day.” 

** In ease and grace of styl: Miss Elen reminds us iof 

Lady Dut¥ Gordon—in wit, in gatire, in Suggesiiou, of 

Lady Morgau."—Atheazum. 


NEW WORK of the AUTHOR of “MARY POWRLL:” 

The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages 
in the Life of Mistress Anne Askew. Recorded by 
ye unworthie pen of NicdoLas Moupwanp, B.A,, 
and now first set forth by the Author of ¢ Mary 
Powell.” In 1 vol. crown 8y¥v, lus 64, 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 
Jonathan end his Neighbours in 1555-68, By J. EL 
Hinary Skinnes, Barris'er-at Law, Author of “ The 
Taeof Danish Hervism.” In 2 vuls. post 8yo, 21s, 


LiFE of the MARCHESA GIULIA 
FALLETII di HAROLO (Reformer of the Turin 
Prisons). By Sitvio Peuiico, Author of “Le 
Mie Prigioni.” from the Criginal by Lady 
GeoRGIANA FULLERTON. 1 Vol. crown 8vo. 

(Next week. 


A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HISTORY 


The NATURALIST in BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. By 
Joun Keasr Lorp, F.Z.S., lite Naturalist t> the 
British North American Boundary Comanission, 2 
vols, crown 8vo, with many beutiful Lilustrations. 
24s. 

“One of the very pleasautest works on natural his- 
tory that it has been our fortune to meet with, The 
author has a free aud happy pencil, and in his descrip- 
tions b rd, beast, fis), and insect live before us, until we 
seem to know them.”—Globe, 


BERTHA DEVREUZ: an Incident 
in the Wars of the Roses. In Six Cantus. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo., 33 Od. 


ALL in the DARK: a Novel. By J. 
Snextpan Le Fanu, Author of “Uncle Silas” aud 
“Guy Deverell.” Iu 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife" und * Lady 


F.avia.” 3 vols. post 8Vo. 
The ROMANCE of a COURT. A 
Novel. 3 vuls. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
PAUL PENDRIL. 1 vol. post Svo. 
“A narrative of sport and adventure in Corsica. It is 
a very capitally written story, and highly entertaining.” 


—NMorning Star, 
Also nearly ready. 


THRICE His. A Novel. 2 vols. 
RicnaRo Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 

7 This day is published 

The TENTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, of 


ECCE HOMO: 

A Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. 
8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 

Macmi.an and Co., Loudon. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOTIC#. 

All the BEST NEW BOOKS may be obtained from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
By every Subscriber of 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNU, 

And by all First-Class Country Subseribers of THREE 
GUINEAS and Upwards. 

Book Societies and Literary Institutions sypplied on 
Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, New 
Oxford street, Loudon. City Ollice: 4 King street, 
Cheapside. 


de® Sh. LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's Square, Loudon. 


Founded in 1341. 
Patron—II.R.H. the Prince of WALE3. 
Presipent—the Eari of CLARENDON, 

The followfng are the terms of admission to this L'- 
brary, which cuntains 85,:0) volumes of A cient and 
Modern Literature, in var.ous languages. Sadse-yption, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance ye ot £5; Lite Mamoer 
ship, £26. Vifieen volumes are al »wed to country, and 
ten to town members. Realing-room opeu trom Teun to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
just published, price 153; to mempers, 10s dd. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary aad Librarian. 


7 COUNTRY EDITORS.—for Sale, 
@ complete tile of the *SPECLATOR” from 13% 
to 1865 inclusive, with indexes complete, in goo | condi- 
tion, balf-bouad in calf—Apply to C. Mifoiait and 














specimen copy, td. 
London: Wu. H. Auten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, aid | 


CO., Newspaper Press Directory Uiices, 12 and 13 Ret 
Lion court, Fleet street. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 
WORTH. By the Author of “John and I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &e. 38 vols. 

“A beautifal tale, written with deep feeling. It 
charms by its eloqueuce and moves by its pathos."— 
Ilustrated News. 

FELICIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitz- 
MAURICE OKEDEN. 

“A capital novel. 
Star. 

KING'S BAYN ARD. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Geonce Girrorp. 3 vols. 

“A very admirable arenes —John Bull 
The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 


8 vols. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough s'reet. 


It desorves wide popularity."— 





NEW BOOK for the MILLION. Price 1s. 
The PROFITS of PANICS: a Narra- 
tive of a City Man. By the Author of “ Bubiles of 
Finanee.” Feap. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, »n1 Marstox, 59 Lud- 
gate hill, and at all Railway Stations. 





This day, at all the Libraries. 

The PRISON Live of JEFFERSON 
DAVIS; comprising Deiails and Ineidents in his 
Captivity,and Conversations ou Topics of great pub - 
lic Iute:est. By Jouy J. Caaven, M.D., Physician 
in Attendance on the Prisuncr, Post 8vo, price 
10s ¢d. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsrox, Milton 
ho use, Ludgate hill. 











NEW BOOKS.—Ready this day. 


1. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its PROGRESS 
and PROSPECTs. By <A. Forsrer, Fsq., late 
Memler of the Logisla'ive Council of Adelaide. 
Demy 8vo, with Map, cloth, price 15s. 

“Supplies a gap in Col nial literature. The book isa 
capital manual of its eubject, and thoze who read it fur 
use will find everything they are likely to require.”— 
Spectator. 

“A solid, antisfactory book.”"—Reader. 


9 

The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of BENJAMIN SILLIJIAN, M.D., LL.D., late 
Professor of Chymis:ry, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
in Yale College, U.S.A. Chiefly from his own Mss, 
and Diary. By Geonce Fisuer. 2 vols. pust 8¥o, 
with Port:ait, price 21s. 


3. 
The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUNTAIN, 
Bishop of Quebec. svo, cloth, price 10s 61. 


4. 

A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS: 
with aun Account of the Origin and Progress o' Mr. 
Gladstone’s Financial Measures for Post-Office 
Banks, Government Anuities, ana Gove:mment 
Life Insurance. By Witiiam Lewrys, Author of 
“Her Majesty's Mails.” Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Right ton. the Chaucellor of the Kxchequer. 
8vo, price 163. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, 

Hour e, Ludgate b hill. 

WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
VIRTUE Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 






and Manrstox, Milton 


“Now ready, ¢ crown 8vo, 570 pages, 7s 6d. 


RESENT RELIGION: as a Faith 

owning Fellowship with Thought. Part I. By 

Sara S. HENNELL, Author of “Thoughts in Aid of 
Faith.” 

“Here is a theory of religion which involves the most 
abstract thought, and yet is perfietly intellig.ble to any 
one who will ‘give the necessary time and attention. 
Spectator. 

** Miss Hennell is an original thinker of a high order." 
—Reader. 

** We have seldom taken up a work which bas more 
decply impress:d us with tie idea of conscientious 
feverity of thought."—T7heolo ical Review. 

London : Trusner and Co., 60 Paternoster row: 





This day is published, price 12s. 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
containing a full accait nto. the Plumage, We siete, 
Habits, Food, Migrations, Nests, aud Eggs of every bird 
found in Great Britain and I cland. By Epwarp New- 
MAN, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &e. 
Londen : Van Voorsr, Paternoster row. 





34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 


TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the N. rves, coniaiuing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
sluman Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigesiion, éc. By D. Naprer, M.D. 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen r sad, © tuke Newington, N, 





A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
HE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 


A — sent by post ou oy of 14 
P Siage stamps, by FRepeRick WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit | 
Street, Paddingion, W. j 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


—o—_ 


SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE, Edited by Henry Morley. 


Post 8vo. [ Next week. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA : being an Examination of the 


Principles of Kant and Hamilton. By M. P. W. BOLTON. Demy 8vo. [ Next week. 
In demy 8vo., 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the Foreign Relations 


of England. 
—The WEST. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 
2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Frederick Harrison, M.A. 
8—ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. S. Beesly, M.A. 
4—ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. Hi. Pember, M.A. 
5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Bridges, M.B. 
6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Charles A. Cookson, B.A. 
7—ENGLAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Hutton, B.A. 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By Francatelli. A New and 
Cheaper Edition will be published immediately. 

SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Captain Colomb. 2 vols. post 
8vo. [On Thursday. 

AT THE BAR: a New Novel. By Charles Collins. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


193 wanenndil 








FARN ORTH: a Novel. By Theo. Kennedy. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Mr. Kennedy's conceptions of character are vigorou:, and they are ske‘ehed wi:h no feable haud."—Satarday 
Review. 

“ A very favourable opinion of this woik may be pronounce l."—Odserver, 

“It bas one cardin:! merit in a novel—that of iuterest."—Globe. 

“ Mr. Hardiug is a good sketeh, aud his niece Clara something more.”—Spectator. 


193 basencnenestntd 











Now ready at all the Libraries. 
MR. BAKER’S GREAT NILE BOOK. 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, 
Great Basin of the Nile, and 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F-R.GS., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Maps, numerous IIlustrations engraved on Wood by J. Coorer from Sketches 
by Mr. Baker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 
flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, a. gene on Steel by Jsxens after 
Photographs. Cloth, 2 

“Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of incident, = free from that wearisome reiieration of 
usele-s facts which is the drawback to almost all books of African travel. 

“The second volume of this delightful book will interest the geog:apher even more than the first, for it contains 
the d'scovery which Mr. Baker and his wife risked so much to make, After montis of toil and oumiliation, of 
desertion and oppositions, of plunder and sickuess.”—Speetator, 

‘*The diluted second-hand representations of life to be met with in most fictions ought not to be named in com- 
parison with this book........ A retined English lady, and her husband, an accomplished English gentleman, 
traced their way to the solution of tie great werld problem which from 'the beginning of time had baffled the 
curiosity of mankind........ The anuels of British daring contain no record of greater or more bervic-endurance 
than we find in these volumes, and as is usual, the strong will, the cool pers'stency, aud the oblivion of self in 
view of a supreme purpose triumphed over all obstacles."—Daily News. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











COMPLETION OF DEAN ALFORD'S ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 
Now ready, Vol. 2, Part IL, price 16s. 
THE 


NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 


Containing the AUTHORIZED VERSION, with a REVISED ENGLISH TEXT; MARGINAL 
REFERENCES; and a CRITICAL and EXPLANATORY COMMENTARY. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
In Two large Volumes, 8vo. 
—0 
Previously Published. 
Vol. L, Part IL—The Three First Gospels, with a Map, 12s. 
Vol. IL, Part 1L.—St. John and the Acts, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. If]. Part 1—The Epistles of St. Paul, with a Map, 16s. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co,, Cambridge. 











ON MONDAY NEXT AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
AFTER THE STORK: 
EIGHBOURS in 1865-6. 


Or, BROTHER JONATIIAN and his N 
By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of Danish Heroism.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, with 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo., 10s 6d. 


.| MEMORIALS OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


By Lieutenant-General LORD DE ROS, Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY’S WINES, 


GUARANTEED PURE, 
AND NOT STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF SPIRITS. 


JAMES L. 


DENMAN, 


20 Piccadilly. 





Opinions of the ‘ Times,” ‘Saturday Review,” ‘* London Review,” ‘+ Spectator,” “ Examiner,” “ Fortnightly Review,” “ Punch,’ 
** Once a Week,” and ‘‘All the Year Round.” 

‘* We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek wines, imported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before 
unknown to the public, which we believe will command their attention. It will require time without doubt; but we believe in that 
much scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek wines are pure from the vineyard.”— Times, September 7, 1865. 

‘* Mr. Denman, who has introduced these wines, certainly may lay claim to having worthily seconded the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in initiating a long-called-for reform in the wine trade.”—Once a Week, April 27, 1866. 





ITE PREM, WEEE os csisscssssicecsesccccseee 16s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character, without 
acidity. 


‘““WHITE HYMET, although full of body and flavour, would suit to 
4 marvel the first course of fish.”"—TZimes, September 7, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMET, onco tasted, will never be given up for 
brandied cheap Sherries.”— London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“Tho WHITE HYMETTUS, at sixteen-pence a bottle, may give 
pleasure to the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean charac- 
ter, and abundance of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort.”—All the 
Year Round, June 24, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, besides its delicious name, is not only a 
good wine of its kind, but its kind has the promise of great merit. The 
only thing that all these Greek wines want is age.”—Saturday Review, 
August 12, 1865. 


MONT HYMET, RED. ..........ccccccccccccsscoccscees 16s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 
“ T wish I may never drink worse liquid than my HYMET.”— Punch, 
August 5, 1865.—(See Mr. Naggleton.) 


KEFFESIA, WHITE................0006 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character. 
“The WHITE KEFFESIA at 1s. 8d. a bottle possesses a delicacy we 
have rarely met with in any other wine.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 
“ The WHITE KEFFESIA may be compared with a genuine light 
Sherry.”—Saturday Review, August 12. 


peg od es Brrr 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 

“ The KEFFESIA of 1862 will hold its own with all but the highest 
class of Burgundy, and though a cheap wine (it costs 20s.), it is not such 
a vin du pays as you got at a Palais Royal restaurant.”—Saturday 
Review, August 12, 1865. 


SANTORIN ........::scsscosescsossserssssevessescesesccsees 20s. per dozen. 
Ditto, Older ...ccrecccscccsecovccsssevoccccvscccsseoes 24s. i 

A very dry red wine, with Port-wine flavour. 

“ GREEK SANTORIN at twenty-pence a bottle is one of the stronger 
class of undrugged wines, and very like a light dry Port.”—All the Year 
Round, June 24, 1865. 

“SANTORIN at 20s. a dozen has high alcoholic strength, and fairly 
represents our notion of what Port wine would be if we were allowed to 
taste it before the first brandying that is in Portugal made a condition of 
its export.”—Zxaminer, September 9, 1865. 

“Tf people must have after-dinner wine at all they will get no dyspepsia 
from Denman’s SANTORIN, especially if their dinner has been stimu- 
lated and seasoned by half a bottle of PATRAS, or WHITE HYMETTUS, 
or THERA.”—Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 


THERA ..... paecenianbstsetbdenssenapventiesteseneotanee +++..208, per dozen. 
MNES Mc racasdedspceteevousesedcvsssceenniecsecsocecond 24s. ‘a 
Ditto, older ......... JattieenvisnelWuGebapeweentierenee 28s. » 


‘A wine called THERA, of the vintage of 1861, is really a good wine. 
We can endorse Dr. Druitt’s judgment :—‘ Comparing this wine with a 
cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fullness 
of wine taste and absence of spirit taste.’ ”"—Saturday Review, August 12, 
1865. 





ST. ELIE (or “ Wine of Night”) .................. 24s. per dozen. 
I MN shssherdispuhsersiebsamiasecbacaienisevsanabanen 28s. - 
SE iiss ccincictinusciuatncdesivniusciwiaenceites 32s. ” 
PD) VHF CUGOIOE 5c in ssnesevseiescnensarensxieone 36s. ” 


A dry wine, acquiring with age a fine Amontillado flavour and character. 


‘Many of the white wines appear to us a delicate mixture of Hock 
and Sherry; and we would especially instance the ST. ELIE, a famous 
‘wine of night.’”—London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The white ST. ELIE is the very thing wherewith to thrust out the 
abominations sold as dinner Sherry. A ST. ELIE at 24s. a dozen isa 
better and more appetizing dinner wine than any Sherry at 48s.”—~ 
Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“ SANTORIN, THERA, and ST. ELIE (the ‘ Wine of Night’) are all 
possessed of qualities which will delight the palate of all persons not 
spoiled by strong drink. The white Greek wines have somewhat the 
character of Hock, but they possess more body and a richer vinous 
flavour; indeed the ST. ELIE smacks very much of an Amontillado 
Sherry.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 


SEMEL. pancknisavcaipenitinianepearnene enecd 24s. and 28s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry, red wine. 


NEE sidiseninintuccibhivosesnrsiiwemeessmediinn 28s. and 32s. per dozen- 
A red wine, resembling young rich Port. 
“The red wines, SANTORIN, COMO, &c., when two or three years 
in bottle, are equal to the finest Burgundies we have tasted.” —TZimes, 
September 7, 1865. 


LACRYMA CHRIST .........:.c:ccccessecseseeseeeee 42s. per dozen. 


A rich, red wine, far superior to Tent for the Communion. 


MI oda vnnssassecknsccstssecccnsesesecrsensonresecseved 48s. per dozen 


An exceedingly luscious wine, delicious for dessert. 
MALMSEY MUSCAT ..........:ccccccecseceeeeeeeees 48s. per dozen. 
CYPRUS of the Commandery, 60s. to 96s. per dozen. 


PATRAS WHITE..............:::c0cceeeeee 16s. and 20s. per dozen. 

“‘As dinner wines, replacing Sherry and Madeira, and varying the 
inestimable Bordeaux and Burgundies, let us commend the Amontillado- 
like ST. ELIE, the Madeira-like THERA, the Chablis-like WHITE 
HYMETTUS, the peculiar KEFFESIA, and the delightful PATRAS 
among the White Wines; and among the Red, SANTORIN, KEFFESIA, 
and BOUTZA, which have a Port flavour, the latter being finer than any- 
thing but the finest Port.”"—Fortnightly Review, October 15, 1865. 


“The Greek wines introduced by Mr. DENMAN combine larger variety 
of vinous flavour with strength greater than that of any other European 
natural wines, being thus especially suitable for those who, from consti- 
tution or habit, incline to a full and generous, though unfortified wine.” 
— Spectator, June 17, 1865. 

“ So far as we can judge from the difference between the quality of 
the same wines in their first and in their second or third year, we should 
say that no cellar stock increases in value so rapidly and surely as a 
stock of Greek Wines.”—Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“Mr. DgeNMAN is a wine merchant, and has written a very good his- 
tory of wine, and to him is due the credit of introducing some important 
cheap wines from Greece.” —Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 





TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE 


RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 
Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” — Post-office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 
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